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FOR BETT IN A’S FUTURE 



Introduction 


This critique of a large and imposing study of the Negro 
question is published just when the post-war drive of reaction 
against the Negro people is approaching a stage of crisis. 

The wartime fair employment practice program of the 
Federal government has been repudiated. Poll tax repeal legis¬ 
lation has again been blocked. The War Department has reaf¬ 
firmed and strengthened the Jim Crow policy of the army. 

A police officer in Freeport, Long Island, lined four Negro 
brothers against a wall and shot them without warrant, killing 
two veterans, and wounding another. An armed expedition of 
state and local police in Columbia, Tennessee, angered be¬ 
cause Negro citizens repulsed a lynch mob the night before, 
invaded the Negro section at dawn, guns ablaze, and destroyed 
every business establishment and almost every home in the 
area. 

A United States Senator and the governor of a state won 
primary nominations (with assurance of election) on “white 
supremacy” platforms calling for the disfranchisement and 
violent oppression of Negro citizens. The Ku Klux Klan rides 
again. A wave of anti-Negro police brutality is mounting in 
northern industrial cities. Lynch-terror stalks across the South, 
and most of its victims are Negro veterans but recently re¬ 
turned from the war. 

This whole reactionary trend was horribly dramatized be¬ 
fore the world by the planned, cold-blooded murder of two 
Negro sharecroppers and their wives in Walton County, 
Georgia, and the killing of another farm worker nearby—a 
veteran, the lone Negro citizen in Taylor County who defied 
the Talmadge-inspired campaign of terror and voted in the 
primary elections. Moreover, hardly a week passes without 
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some new revelation that lynch terror has claimed another 
Negro victim. 

The Negro question has now become one of the most crucial 
and fundamental issues confronting our nation. Not only are 
the lives and liberties of fourteen million Negro citizens in dire 
jeopardy, but the fascist pattern of terror by which they are 
oppressed threatens to spread and destroy the freedom of all 
Americans. 

Why are the Negro people oppressed? Why is it that now, 
so soon after mankind’s victory over the armed forces of world 
fascism, the traditional oppression of Negro Americans takes 
on the virulent pattern of terror so characteristic of the Nazi 
enemy we have but recently destroyed? These are questions 
on which there must now be the utmost clarity. They are ques¬ 
tions which oppressors of the Negro people try in every way 
to confuse, but which this important volume by Dr. Herbert 
Aptheker does very much to explain. 

I. 

The Negro people are oppressed because the rulers of our 
society find it highly profitable to oppress them. In terms of 
fundamental motivations, the explanation of the Negro ques¬ 
tion is as simple as that; and any effective program for resolv¬ 
ing this question must be directed toward destruction of those 
institutionalized economic, political, and social discriminations 
which are designed to facilitate and buttress the super-exploita¬ 
tion of Negro workers. 

This is a “dangerous” doctrine, of course, for it lays bare the 
sordid material basis of Negro oppression. If the masses of 
decent Americans clearly understood that the whole rotten 
system of anti-Negro discriminations is, fundamentally, a 
means to superprofits by the owners of our economy, they 
might be moved to economic and political struggles which 
would weaken and destroy the vested interests of those land¬ 
lords, industrial employers, financiers, and their governmental 
stooges whose wealth and power are based upon this traffic 
in human misery. 

Thus it is that the rulers of our society have found it neces- 
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sary to invent an elaborate network of myths, stereotypes, and 
ideologies designed to obscure the real driving power behind 
the oppression of the Negro people, and to popularize the false 
belief that anti-Negro prejudices and discriminations arise 
from alleged inherent inferiorities of the Negro people them¬ 
selves, or from some unexplained “moral” defect in the per¬ 
sonalities of individual white Americans. The “causes” of anti- 
Negro discrimination are interpreted as almost, if not quite, 
ineradicable; and the “solution” is said to lie in the long, 
gradual, never-ending process of “education.” In terms of this 
point of view, the profit seeking foundations of Negro oppres¬ 
sion are less vulnerable to attack; and efforts to improve the 
lot of Negro Americans are channeled into the relatively in¬ 
nocuous task of trying to change the “attitudes"—or the 
“hearts”—of individuals. 

Crude and subtle propaganda designed to gain widespread 
acceptance of this “safe” view of the Negro question flows con¬ 
stantly from the press and radio, the school and church, the 
cinema and stage, and from the political hustings. It also 
abounds in pseudo-scientific literature; and of this there is no 
more pretentious and dangerous an illustration than Dr. 
Gunnar MyrdaPs two-volume, corporation-financed, so-called 
“monumental and definitive” study of the Negro in America, 
published under the highly revealing title, An American 
Dilemma. 

This is the study which Aptheker here subjects to thorough 
and painstaking analysis and evaluation. With fine scholar¬ 
ship, brilliant Marxist insight, and (happily 1 ) a strong sense 
of righteous indignation, he demonstrates conclusively that 
the philosophical premises of An American Dilemma are 
superficial and dishonest, its historiography distorted and false, 
its ethics vicious, and its analysis of the Negro question, “weak, 
mystical, and dangerous.” 

If the masses of American people were allowed to learn the 
true history of their country, or even to understand the eco¬ 
nomic and political system in which they now live, they would 
not be misled by An American Dilemma’s distorted interpre¬ 
tation of the Negro question as a “moral problem." They 
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would know that “the decisive struggle” lies, not “in the heart 
of the American,” as Myrdal would have us believe, but in 
the market place and factory, on the southern plantation, in 
the executive offices and legislative chambers of local, state 
and national government—in the ballot! 

They would understand, with Aptheker, that “there is no 
American dilemma for believers in, and fighters for, democracy 
and full rights for all people.” 

If there is anything which the history and contemporary 
life of America clearly reveal about the Negro question, it is 
the stark material, profit-seeking core from which all of the 
varied forms of anti-Negro discrimination and oppression 
emerge. 

The institution of slavery, for example, did not develop 
because of some previously observed “inferiority” on the part 
of Negroes, or because the seventeenth century colonists had 
some peculiar “moral” deficiency. The slave system began and 
flourished because it was profitable. The mercantile traders 
made good money selling their captured human commodities 
to southern planters in need of cheap labor; and the planters, 
especially on the cotton plantations, profited handsomely from 
an agricultural enterprise manned by workers to whom they 
did not have to pay wages, and over whose lives they had 
complete control. 

Only after slavery proved to be profitable did the myth of 
“Negro inferiority” gain prominence. Far from being a cause 
of the Negro’s enslavement, the doctrine of “white superiority” 
emerged as an effect of the developing slave system. It was 
consciously invented as an ideological justification and support 
for a system of human exploitation which was developed to 
serve purely material interests. 

Precisely this same relationship between material interests 
and Negro oppression exists today. Consider a few dollars- 
and-cents illustrations. 

The per capita annual income of southern Negro tenant 
farmers and day laborers in 1930 was about $71, as compared 
with $97 for similar white workers. Multiply this difference 
of $26 by the 1,205,000 Negro tenants and day laborers on 
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southern farms in 1930, and it is seen that the planters “saved” 
approximately $31,000,000 by the simple device of paying 
Negro workers less than they paid white workers. And this 
does not take into account the added profit from the labor of 
some 571,000 unpaid Negro family workers on southern farms. 

The almost universal Negro-white wage differential in south¬ 
ern non-agricultural ocupations is well known. It too makes 
possible the “saving” of many millions of dollars annually in 
employers’ labor costs. 

So likewise in the schools. Southern white public school 
teachers received an average income of $907 during the 
1935-36 school term, as compared with $450 for Negro teachers. 
On the basis of the 56,000 Negro teachers employed, this Ne¬ 
gro-white salary differential aggregated about $25,600,000— 
money which, with an equalitarian salary scale, would have 
been paid to Negro professional workers in the public schools. 

Consider also that southern white workers—agricultural, 
industrial, clerical, and professional—are themselves grossly 
underpaid, and that probably the main consideration which 
makes them tolerate their low wages is the fact that they know 
comparable Negro workers are paid even less. Their position 
as severely exploited white workers is “superior” to that of the 
super-exploited Negro workers; so they find it easy to believe 
that they profit from the Negro’s plight. Thus does the sys¬ 
tem of anti-Negro wage discrimination serve to intensify the 
exploitation of white workers. Indeed, although there are very 
real differences in degree, the southern Negro-white wage dif¬ 
ferential actually operates to the disadvantage of more white 
workers than Negro workers—for there arc many more of 
them. 

There is truly big money involved in this super-exploitation 
of southern Negro workers. No wonder the rulers of the South 
use every means possible—political disfranchisement, caste¬ 
like social prohibitions, severely limited educational oppor¬ 
tunities, “kept” Negro upper-class leaders, and lynch terror— 
to keep their highly profitable Negro labor force in hand, to 
force Negro workers to “stay in their place!” No wonder they 
deluge the white workers with incessant “white supremacy” 
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propaganda and enlist their aid in the oppression of Negroes! 
If the deluded white workers who join in this anti-Negro 
program would but realize it, they are, themselves, the un¬ 
witting victims of the system of Negro oppression. 

These very substantial material interests in the oppression 
of the Negro people are not confined to the South. The Metro¬ 
politan Life Insurance Company, for example, probably rates 
as the largest owner of agricultural lands in the South; and 
the corporate profits of this vast financial enterprise are greatly 
enhanced by the special oppression and exploitation to which 
southern Negro plantation workers are subjected. So it is with 
scores of other Wall Street concerns which have heavy invest¬ 
ments in southern agriculture and industry. That is why they 
and their Congressional errand boys are among the most im¬ 
placable and powerful foes of a federal fair employment act, 
anti-lynching and poll tax repeal legislation. That is why their 
newspapers and theaters and radios and cinemas persist in ef¬ 
forts to perpetuate the myth of “Negro inferiority.” That is 
why their philanthropies subsidize only those institutions and 
organizations and investigations and “leaders” which they 
consider completely “safe” on the Negro question, not at all 
tainted with “radical” and “trouble-making” beliefs. That is 
why the roster of contributors to the political campaigns of a 
Eugene Talmadge and a Theodore Bilbo includes some of the 
greatest names in American industry and finance. 

Northern Big Business has deep profit-making stakes in the 
oppression of the Negro people; and (although more or less 
covertly) it is intensely aggressive in its efforts to “keep the 
Negro in his place." 

This profit motivation, of course, does not directly explain 
all of the individual manifestations of anti-Negro prejudice and 
discrimination on the part of white Americans. But it does 
explain the basic forces which shape our Jim Crow institutions 
and culture, which, in turn, set the pattern for individual at¬ 
titudes and behavior. 

II. 

The oppression of the Negro people is being greatly in- 
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tensified since the war because the rulers of our society realize 
that now they are in grave danger of losing the vested material 
interests they have in the system of anti-Negro discrimination. 
In short, more and more, the Negro people have been “getting 
out of their place,” and the virulent pattern of post-war reac¬ 
tion is designed to “put the Negro back in his place.” 

Under the stress of the war emergency and the ever-growing 
freedom struggles of the Negro masses, the rulers of our 
society found it necessary to relax many of the traditional Jim 
Crow barriers which had served so well to facilitate the super¬ 
exploitation of Negro workers. This was true in the armed 
forces, in war industries, in the Federal civil service, and even 
in the political and social areas of American life. The Negro 
people moved forward rapidly during the war; and increasing 
hundreds of thousands of white allies joined hands with them 
to strengthen their struggles for full democratic rights. 

Set into motion by the powerful progressive currents which 
the anti-fascist war unleashed upon all mankind, the Negro 
people have continued during the peace to build and strengthen 
their national organizations, and to struggle against Jim Crow 
oppression with a militancy unknown since the days of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction. Moreover, increasing thousands 
of progressive white allies, especially in the ranks of organized 
labor, move actively to support the Negro’s struggle toward 
freedom. 

Three major developments have brought this forward move¬ 
ment of the Negro people to a point where the rulers of our 
economy (and hence of our country) are justly alarmed, 
especially in the South, lest they now lose those “white 
supremacy” controls which have paid such rich dividends in 
the past. 

First, the southern Negro masses are exercising their con¬ 
stitutional right to vote. The Supreme Court decision outlaw¬ 
ing the traditional “lily-white” Democratic primary elections, 
which are decisive in the South, gave impetus to tremendously 
effective register-and-vote campaigns among southern Negroes. 
Many hundreds of thousands of Negroes who never voted 
before in their lives placed their names on the registration 
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lists and actually cast their ballots in the Democratic primaries. 
Moreover, in almost every community where there are greatly 
increased registrations among Negro citizens, there are also 
greatly increased registrations among white citizens. Still 
further, as has been demonstrated in several southern states— 
notably Alabama, Georgia and Texas—there is a growing 
tendency for these new voters among the white and Negro 
masses to join forces in the support of progressive candidates. 

Heretofore the exploiters of southern white and Negro 
workers have been able to consolidate and perpetuate their 
super-profits by means of their oligarchic political control over 
southern state and local governments, and through their 
ever-faithful representatives in Congress. Now that undemo¬ 
cratic political control, together with the profits which it was 
designed to protect, is seriously threatened by the new and 
broadened and increasingly democratic southern electorate. 

No wonder the Talmadge and Bilbo mountebanks are 
calling for the use of every means available, even physical 
violence, to keep the Negro people away from the polls! 

Second, the American labor movement, especially the Con¬ 
gress of Industrial Organizations, has launched a serious cam¬ 
paign to organize the white and Negro workers of the South, 
and to mobilize them for progressive political action. An ef¬ 
fective trade union movement in southern industry and agricul¬ 
ture will mean widespread collective bargaining, higher wage 
scales and improved working conditions. It will mean increas¬ 
ing unity among white and Negro workers, with consequent 
weakening of the whole rotten structure of “white supremacy.” 
It will also mean greater power for the political upsurge already 
under way among the southern white and Negro masses. 

No wonder the Ku Klux Klan is being revived as a terror¬ 
istic counterforce to the growing power of organized labor in 
the Southl 

Third, hundreds of thousands of Negro veterans of World 
War II have returned to their homes in the South fully deter¬ 
mined to enjoy those democratic freedoms for which they 
fought and helped to defeat the fascist enemies of their country. 
These southern Negro veterans are in the very forefront of 
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the struggle for democratic elections. It is they who most 
readily embrace the extended hand of organized labor. It is 
they who are most prone to violate the humiliating Jim Crow 
customs and laws which seek to perpetuate the subordinate 
social status of the Negro people. 

No wonder the terror of the "white supremacy" police and 
lynchers is being directed with special violence against the 
Negro veterans in the Southt 

The southern Bourbons and their northern imperialist ac¬ 
complices although still dominant and powerful and danger¬ 
ous, are justly fearful that their whole elaborate structure of 
Jim Crow exploitation will crumble under the impact of the 
progressive forces of the people now moving forward to chal¬ 
lenge their rule. They are fighting back with ever increasing 
fury—just as every exploiting class in history has fought to 
stem the tide of human progress. 

Herein lies the basic explanation of the post-war reign of 
lynch terror now being let loose upon the Negro people of 
America. It is a specialized aspect of the even broader postwar 
reaction against the growing power of organized labor and 
the working class generally. It is integrally tied up with the 
mounting imperialist war drive against the upsurge of the 
democratic people’s forces throughout the world. It is counter¬ 
revolution in the classic sense of that term. 

But let us never forget that the very intensity of this profit- 
seeking reaction is a measure of the progress being made by the 
people toward that freedom and security which are, indeed, the 
"unalienable rights" of all men. 

III. 

These are some of the insights into the nature and dynamics 
of the Negro question which one has a right to expect from 
an honest and competent investigation and analysis of the 
Negro in America. They are understandings sorely needed to 
give clarity to the progressive masses of the people, and thus 
to help consolidate and extend the gains they have already 
made, and eventually to rout the “white supremacy” and im¬ 
perialist exploiters of our country and the world. But it is 
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precisely such insights as these that Gunnar Myrdal’s ideolo¬ 
gical monstrosity on the Negro question serves to distort and 
confuse. 

It has truly been said that the most practical thing in the 
world is a sound theory. In terms of this premise, Herbert 
Aptheker’s theoretical critique of An American Dilemma con¬ 
tributes mightily to the practical struggles now gaining mo¬ 
mentum for the attainment of full democratic rights and 
security for Negroes and all other Americans. 

DOXEY A. WILKERSON 
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i. M^hat Is a Dilemma ? 


The annual report for 1938 of the president of the Carnegie 
Corporation announced that it had “for some time felt the 
need of a general study of the Negro in the United States.” 
And it was thought to be essential that the “study be made 
under the direction of a person who would be free [from] 
presuppositions and emotional charges.” Accordingly, the cor¬ 
poration’s eyes turned to Sweden and discovered there “a dis¬ 
tinguished student,” a member of both the faculty of the 
University of Sweden and of the Senate of Sweden, and an 
official economic adviser for that government. Thus it was 
that, commencing in October, 1938, and continuing for a 
period of about five years. Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, with the help 
of scores of other learned individuals, conducted the Carnegie 
study of the American Negro. 

The ultimate result appeared in 1944 when Harper issued 
a two-volume, fifteen-hundred-page, three-quarter-of-a-million- 
word analysis of the Negro people in America under the title, 
An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and American 
Democracy. 

This work has been hailed, almost universally, 1 and quite 
uncritically, as “undoubtedly the best study of the problem 
of the Negro in America which has ever been made,” “ex¬ 
haustive and objective analysis,” “the most penetrating and 
important book on our contemporary civilization that has been 
written.” 2 The somewhat ambiguous term “monumental” 
has been pinned upon it frequently, 3 and quite recently it has 
been announced that it “is accepted as definitive.” 4 It has, 
moreover, been pointed out that men like Otto Klineberg, 
Franz Boas, and W. E. B. Du Bois were consulted in con¬ 
nection with it so it is felt certain “that the facts are authen- 
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tic and the study of the highest calibre.” 8 The study has had 
and continues to have great influence and wide circulation. 
It has been condensed and issued in pamphlet form by the 
Public Affairs Committee and by others, 8 and serves as an 
allegedly authoritative text for innumerable interracial and 
intercultural clubs, councils, committees, and groups. 

From all this praise it is necessary to make vigorous dis¬ 
sent. Not only is it true, as shall be shown, that the work 
contains numerous and serious misstatements of fact, but it is 
also true, and this is of crucial importance, that the work— 
which is meant to be, as Myrdal states, ‘‘an analysis, not a 
description” (p. li)—is based upon a fallacious philosophic 
concept. This fact vitiates the entire book, and leads one to 
assert not only that it is not definitive, but that it is vicious. 

While it is true that many eminent experts were called upon 
to assist in the Carnegie study—like Boas, Klineberg and Du 
Bois—it is not true that they, in their own writings and think¬ 
ing, tend to agree with the analysis and interpretation of 
Myrdal. The contrary is the fact, for the distinguished late 
anthropologist, the social psychologist, and the historian main¬ 
tain positions on the Negro question directly contrary to that 
adopted by him whom they advised. 

It may be asked whether there is anything of value in the 
two volumes. The answer is yes, there are some things of 
value. The book contains interesting and keen insights into the 
minds of—significantly—middle and upper class whites and 
Negroes, and apt material on the vested interests in segre¬ 
gation that lead some of the latter to adopt reactionary atti¬ 
tudes generally and even specifically towards the aspirations 
of their own people (pp. 38-43, 767, 795-97, 1395). Statistical 
data, as obtained from the census and other official or semi¬ 
official sources, on numerous socio-economic aspects of Negro 
life, are conveniently (though, at times, as shown below, in¬ 
accurately) presented (chapters 7, 14, 15, 16, and appendix 6). 
Even here, however, a reader would do better to go to the 
work on which this material is based, namely Richard Stern- 
er’s The Negro's Share. Again, the description of the mechan¬ 
ics of discrimination is valuable (chapters 24-27) if 
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not find the time to go through Charles S. Johnson’s Patterns 
of Segregation upon which it is based. But this job of sum¬ 
marization and condensation (marred as it is by too frequent 
errors) certainly does not warrant hailing the work as defini¬ 
tive, particularly since it forms but a minor portion of the 
total book, and since it is ensconced in the midst of weak and 
dubious interpretation. 

Pertinent to a critique of the Myrdal work is the question: 
what is a dilemma? Webster tells us that a dilemma is “a 
situation involving choice, especially in actions, between 
equally unsatisfactory alternatives.” It is perhaps understand¬ 
able how an adviser to and an official of the government of 
Sweden, which treated the late war against fascism as a di¬ 
lemma and preferred neutrality (especially a neutrality made 
lucrative by “necessary” trading with Nazi Germany) might 
decide to christen the fact of the exploitation and oppression 
of the American Negro people a dilemma—“a situation in¬ 
volving choice ... between equally unsatisfactory alternatives.” 
Nor is it surprising to find such an individual clearly in error 
in his own thinking about fascism, so that he writes (p. 1311): 
“modern fascism and nazism ... are no more like conserva¬ 
tism than radicalism but could, perhaps, best be characterized 
as a peculiar blend of reactionism and radicalism.” 

Let it not be believed that this choice of a title, this label 
of dilemma, is fortuitous or the result of the misapprehension 
of a common enough word. In the first place, a title is carefully 
selected. In the second place, the same word recurs throughout 
the work (390, 507, 629, 749, 752, 795, 809, 1003, 1319) and is 
used to characterize the entire ninth and last part of the second 
volume. And, finally, the philosophy motivating the study 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that the Negro question is 
an insoluble problem, and does, indeed, represent a dilemma. 
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ii. Myrdal's Philosophy 


Myrdal explicitly repudiates a materialist concept of society 
and adopts that of an idealist. For him, therefore, the status 
of the American Negro represents a moral problem. The 
work’s introduction is entitled, “The Negro Problem as a 
Moral Issue.” We are told, in italics, that (xliii): 

“The American Negro problem is a problem in the heart 
of the American. . . . This is the central viewpoint of this 
treatise.” It follows from this that: "What we usually call 
‘social trends’ have their main significance for the Negro’s 
status because of what is in white people’s minds. ... The 
important changes in the Negro problem do not consist of or 
have close relations with ‘social trends’ in the narrower mean¬ 
ing of the term but are made up of changes in people’s beliefs 
and valuations (998).” 

How delightfully nebulous are these phrases, “heart,” 
“mind”! Indeed, Myrdal devotes an entire page to a discus¬ 
sion of the “totally irrational, actually magical belief” (100) 
behind anti-Negro prejudice. Time after time he refers to 
“this magical sphere of the white man’s mind . . . deep and 
mystical sense,” and finds that he can only lament “the diffi¬ 
culties in expressing it in rational language and explaining 
it in such a way that it makes sense.” 

How quickly the commercial press pounced upon these 
fundamental conclusions! The New Republic hastened to 
agree that “The American Negro problem is a problem in the 
heart of every American.” Time, putting it somewhat more 
pathetically, confessed that “America is continuously strug¬ 
gling for Its soul,” while David L. Cohn, borrowing the very 
words of Nazism, says “it is at bottom a blood or sexual prob- 
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lem.” 7 The haste ill-concealed the joy to find so pretentious 
and academically respectable a source fortifying their own cir¬ 
cumlocutions. For surely, if the status of the Negro is a prob¬ 
lem, and if it is a problem in the heart and mind of every 
American, and if it is moral in origin, then there can be no 
solution? And, obviously, there is none, for has it not been 
labeled a dilemma? 

Loud have been the wailings against the dangers of ma¬ 
terialism. One who very clearly expressed this bemoaned the 
alleged fact that in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the purposes of social studies “included the appreciation of 
culture, training in moral values, and the inspiring love of 
country.” But, in our present degraded era, “we tend to look 
on an understanding of the political, social, and economic 
world in which we live as the primary aim of the social studies 
program.” 8 And this leads to a belief in “the need for change. 
... A materialist interpretation of past and present problems 
presupposes a materialist solution. . . . The door is thus di¬ 
rectly opened to the ‘isms’ ” and no longer is there full re¬ 
liance on “inner authority . . . moral and spiritual principles 
[and] Divine authority.” 

Having decided that some unaccountably created morality 
is fundamental to the American Negro’s condition, Myrdal 
does not fail to present his opinion that the dilemma springs 
from innumerable, interwoven, interdependent, painfully com¬ 
plicated, equally important “causes.” This is inevitable for if 
the disease is incurable, its origins must be unknown, if not— 
as Myrdal states some of them are—unknowable. And 
here we are introduced to the “vicious circle,” the “principle 
of cumulation” theory. As the author remarks (1065) this 
theory “reappears in every part of the book.” Since it does, 
and since it is so important to an understanding of the work, 
it is given in full. Myrdal states that “the best formulation of 
our hypothesis” (1069?*.) is that given by E. R. Embree of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, as follows 9 : 

“There is a vicious circle in caste. At the outset, the despised 
group is usually inferior in certain of the accepted standards 
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of the controlling class. Being inferior, members of the de¬ 
graded caste are denied the privileges and opportunities of 
their fellows and so are more rigorously denied advantages, 
and so around and around the vicious circle. Even when the 
movement starts to reverse itself—as it most certainly has in the 
case of the Negro—there is a desperately long unwinding as a 
slight increase in good-will gives a little greater chance and 
this leads to a little higher accomplishment and that to in¬ 
creased respect and so slowly upward toward equality of op¬ 
portunity, of regard, and of status.” 

There we have a classic statement of the reformist, liberal 
bourgeois school of moderation pleaders. The entire paragraph 
is keyed to gradualness: “desperately long unwinding,” “slight 
increase,” “a little greater chance,” “a little higher accom¬ 
plishment,” “slowly upward.” The theory presupposes an 
identity of interests and values as between the Negro people 
and the “accepted standards of the controlling class,” and 
there is no doubt that these standards are the standards not 
only of the “controlling class,” but also of Embree—and of 
Myrdal. The confusion of the concepts of class and caste is 
also noteworthy. Observe, too, in terms of bourgeois values, 
how the exploitation and oppression of the “inferior” group 
are explained on the basis of the latter’s so-called inferiority. 
It is because of their own inferiority that they are “denied the 
privileges” and this denial accentuates their inferiority, which 
leads to their being “more rigorously denied advantages.” 
Clear, too, is the mystical quality of the passage, for the crux 
of the matter, in its own terms, the original “inferiority,” and 
the “desperately long unwinding,” the “reversal,” are both left 
unexplained, though these are exactly the items which—as¬ 
suming for a moment the validity of the analysis—would re¬ 
quire explanation. Observe, finally, the absence of “leaps” 
from this interpretation, the absence of transforming events 
—mass movements, great and basic alterations, wars, revo¬ 
lutions—an absence which exposes the utter superficiality of 
the diagnosis. 

Each of these characteristics is developed by Myrdal; he 
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docs not rest content with merely quoting Embree and with 
referring about a dozen times to the “vicious circle.” 10 

We have referred to the gradualness that is an integral part 
of the “vicious circle” theory and to the denial of a solution 
which is implicit in the choice of the word dilemma. These 
ideas are explicit in Myrdal’s work. Thus, at one point, in 
speaking of his system of multiple causation, in which “there 
is no ‘primary cause’ but everything is cause to everything 
else” (78), he finds that “the scientific solution of the Negro 
problem should thus be given in the form of an interconnected 
series of quantitative equations, describing the movement of 
the actual system under various influences. That this com¬ 
plete, quantitative and truly scientific solution is far beyond 
the horizon does not need to be pointed out.” (1069. My em¬ 
phasis— H.A.) 

The bourgeois values of Myrdal are also given quite ex¬ 
plicitly. He states (929 n) that to him the terms good and bad 
are “defined according to our value premise of placing the 
general American culture ‘higher.’ ” 11 The same bias is ap¬ 
parent in Myrdal’s choice of the “friends” of the Negro. To 
him “the Negro’s friend—or the one who is least unfriendly— 
is still rather the upper class of white people, the people with 
economic and social security (69).” And in another place 
Myrdal names one of these upper class people, Edgar G. 
Murphy, “who is distinguished as one of the most sincere 
friends of the Negro among the conservative-minded old 
Southerners (1318).” This individual, a leader in the Alabama 
movement to overthrow the Reconstruction government and 
constitution, felt that so far as the Negro was concerned “the 
spirit of the South has been the spirit of kindliness and help¬ 
fulness. . . . The South gives to him the best gift of a civiliza¬ 
tion to an individual—the opportunity to live industriously 
and honestly. . . . The South must, of course, secure the su¬ 
premacy of intelligence and property.” 12 Such, to Myrdal, is 
“one of the most sincere friends of the Negro.” 

The same type of thinking is evident from his political 
dynamics. Impulses come from and should come from the 
upper classes, the so-called enlightened. Thus, Myrdal has 
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the audacity to explain “why the Negroes in the South are 
getting so much [!], and are gradually getting even more, 
education” (461), on the basis of the presence somewhere 
within the marrow of the conservative Southerner of the 
equalitarian American creed! The facts—that only as a result 
of a Civil War was the Negro’s legal right to an education 
fully established, that the Reconstruction governments fought 
tooth and nail against these white conservative Southerners 
in order to realize that right, that these same individuals are 
responsible for the throttling of Southern education, and that 
the considerable advances which have been made have been 
due to organized mass pressure—Negro and white, directed 
against these same gentlemen—are here ignored and the dy¬ 
namic cause is ascribed to some progressive kernel seen by 
Myrdal within the ossified brains of Southern Bourbons! 13 
But then, is this not perfectly in line with a philosophy which 
dismisses “social trends” as inconsequential and ascribes 
all power to “what is in white people’s minds” from some un¬ 
explained origin? 

Again, he asserts that the problem for liberals “appears to 
be first to lift the masses to security and education and then to 
work to make them liberal” (73). Ignoring for the moment 
the materialist conditions here declared by Myrdal himself 
to be necessary in order to accomplish certain mental inno¬ 
vations, which contradicts his own main thesis (a contradiction 
that recurs frequently), attention is called to the passivity and 
clay-like quality ascribed to the “masses.” This idea is re¬ 
peated many times and is typical of the prejudices of the 
author. Thus, he finds the masses marked by “relative inertia 
and inarticulateness” and characterizes them as “powerless” 
and believes an alleged “lack of . . . organized people’s move¬ 
ments in America” is “a significant historical fact usually 
overlooked by American historians” (712-14). Precisely the 
opposite condition is true. American history consists of dem¬ 
onstrations of the people’s efforts, of “organized people’s 
movements,” of anything but “inertia” on the part of the 
masses, and of the efforts of the propertied interests to repress, 
weather, divert, or vitiate the demands of those masses; while 
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American historiography, at least until the last generation, 
consisted very largely of works devoted to describing anything 
but those same mass movements and impulses. 

Myrdal’s caricature of the masses in general prepares us for 
his opinion of the Negro masses in particular. To him (731) 
“the Negro masses in the South . . . often become ... so 
utterly passive that they simply do not care very much for 
anything except their animal demands and personal secu¬ 
rity” 14 while elsewhere the reader is told that “a large portion 
of the Negro masses is . . . utterly apathetic” (732). This 
slander, and it is but a small part of the vilification flung at the 
Negro in this work, as we shall see, represents ignorance, if 
nothing more, so profound as to be amazing. In this connec¬ 
tion, while Myrdal does not hesitate to tell us in detail of the 
desires of the Negro masses, it is significant that he fre¬ 
quently refers to interviews with upper and middle class 
whites and Negroes, but in not a single instance throughout 
the two volumes is there mention of any sort of individualized 
personal contact—let alone interview—with the poor, either 
Negro or white! 

The class bias of Myrdal is so insistent that he does not re¬ 
frain from making it explicit by pointing out that his position 
—that of a liberal reformer—is functionally useful, if not vital, 
to the maintenance of the basic status quo. He asserts that it is 
“urgent . . . from a conservative point of view to begin 
allowing the higher strata of the Negro population to par¬ 
ticipate in the political process as soon as possible, and to push 
the movement down gradually.” (518-19, italics in original.) 
This he rationalizes by slander again, asserting that the masses 
are “less intelligent . . . and most likely to constitute the cor¬ 
rupt” voters. But he warns that “political conservatives, who 
have been successful for any length of time, have always fore¬ 
seen impending changes and have put through the needed re¬ 
forms themselves in time. By following this tactic they have 
been able to guard fundamental conservative interests even 
in the framing of reforms. They have thereby also succeeded in 
slowing them up; changes have not overwhelmed them as 
avalanches. They have kept the control and preserved a basis 
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for the retention of their political power.” (My emphasis— 
H.A.) Is it not amusing—and revealing—how, when the dis¬ 
tinguished doctor recommends action he relaxes his grip upon 
his philosophic idealism? 

Here it may be noted that Myrdal’s final and most em¬ 
phasized bit of advice for Negro leaders is the insulting and 
petty reformist one of “be honest” and his meaning of honesty 
is strictly monetary. (857.) This reminds one, in its super¬ 
ficiality and inane quality, of Oswald Garrison Villard’s recent 
serious admonition to the Negro people in which he said that 
the most important message he had for them, after his fifty 
years of service, was—be courteous! 15 To such insipidness 
does one descend when one decides that the all-important 
item in the Negro question is the state of mind of the white 
man, and of the propertied white man in particular! 

This study contains two theoretical propositions, one deal¬ 
ing with the past, the other with the future, and both highly 
revealing. Myrdal finds the revolutionary liberation of the 
slaves to have been rather unfortunate, and believes the de¬ 
mands of the Southern masses after the Civil War for the con¬ 
fiscation and redistribution of the land to have been utopian. 1 ® 
He regrets (225) that slaveowners were not fully remunerated 
from Federal funds for their loss of property in Negroes, since 
preserving “individual property rights to the maximum” is 
“always of the greatest importance for a smooth readjust¬ 
ment” (note the assumed desideratum—“readjustment”), and 
believes that much of the land might have been purchased 
by the government and distributed in small lots (with the 
state holding the mortgage), and then careful supervision 
maintained (again by the state) over the new occupiers of the 
land, who might, in addition, receive vocational education. 

This proposal—of giving the rebellious slaveholders several 
billions of dollars (the four million slaves would have brought 
about three billion dollars at current prices, to say nothing of 
the value of the land) from the treasury of the government 
which they had assaulted, and of turning the Negro people 
into state peons (with the state controlled, unquestionably, by 
their “best friends,” the conservative white Southerner)— 
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bears a striking resemblance to an actual piece of legislation 
enacted by another liberal during the period of the American 
Civil War. We refer to the emancipation of the Russian 
serfs, by Tsar Alexander II, in 1861, as a result, largely, of 
mass pressure and unrest. 17 That act, drafted by the Tsar 
and the gentry, munificently and immediately reimbursed the 
owners for all serfs (except domestics) and provided for state 
controlled and limited distribution of the land to the peasants, 
again with full remuneration to the property holders. The 
result of all this is well known—the peasants were put “at the 
mercy” of a greatly enriched moneyed class, and this resulted 
in “a rural-industrial crisis which, vast of dimensions, and 
momentous of historical import, waxed, ultimately, to a politi¬ 
cal crisis through the fact that every branch of popular labor 
had come to stand more or less fettered and paralyzed with 
poverty. . . .” 18 The parallel between the proposals of Myrdal 
and the enactments of the Tsar are certainly striking! 

The other proposal-—and the only far-reaching one to be 
found in the work—is put in the form of a “reflection” which 
this “outside observer of the irrational, inefficient, and cruel 
American caste system” could not help making. (798-800.) 
Myrdal expresses surprise that no Negro, and amazement that 
no white, had put forth a demand for full, complete, legal¬ 
ized, outright—segregation. 

See what a vista would open up for a “Negro leader, who 
really accepted segregation and stopped criticizing it.” How 
boldly he “could face the dominant whites with a number 
of far-reaching demands!” True, the right to the suffrage 
would be relinquished, but then one could demand separate 
representatives and while they would not have a vote in the 
legislature, they could discuss and petition. And perhaps even 
separate lower courts might be established, and a “rationally 
planned policy” of residential segregation might be instituted, 
and certain “Negro jobs,” of the poorest sort, of course, might 
legally be provided, and—well, what did the ghettos of the 
tsars and of Hitler have that we might not have! But, Myrdal 
concludes, it is an “extraordinary thing . . . how the national 
ethos works, in the short run, as a bar [is there no more con- 
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Crete bar than the “ethos”?] against clear and constructive 
thinking toward mitigating the inequalities which, contrary to 
the American Creed, are inflicted upon a weak group. In the 
long run, this same Creed might come to save, not only, as 
now, America’s face, but perhaps also its soul.” How stupid 
of the “apathetic masses” to refuse to accept such “clear and 
constructive thinking” when instead all they retain is a Creed 
that “might,” “perhaps,” save so ethereal an item as the na¬ 
tion’s “soul”! 

Our author expresses his class and philosophic biases nega¬ 
tively as well as positively. That is to say, he hurls his pen 
against Marxism, explicitly, but his assault is pitifully weak. 
Of this concept he says it is “a superficial and erroneous no¬ 
tion.” (676.) As one would expect from such a notion it has 
had “practically no” effect on “modern social engineering,” 
(105m.) but yet, and on the other hand, and for some inex¬ 
plicable reason, during the past generation, this absurd no¬ 
tion “has been so powerful, directly and indirectly, consciously 
and unconsciously, in American social science thinking gen¬ 
erally.” (68.) So it has had no effect on social engineering, 
but it has had powerful repercussions on social science think¬ 
ing (a fine compliment to the engineers!). The Labor, So¬ 
cialist, and Communist parties, uprisings, and governments are 
myths (or, rather mere “social trends,” not ideas, and so un¬ 
important), and the Soviet Union, also, is wholly fictitious 
and of no consequence. 

This neglect of the Soviet Union, by the way, is an outstand¬ 
ing characteristic of the Myrdal work. Its practical omission 19 
from-' any work supposedly concerned in broad terms with 
social questions is inexcusable, but its omission from a book 
devoted to this particular social question—the oppression of 
minorities—can only be the result, it would seem, of deliberate 
perversion. For there we have a land of two hundred million 
people of almost two hundred different ethnic groups where 
such oppression once was rampant and institutionalized, but 
where today it is outlawed and non-existent. The probability 
that the omission was deliberate is enhanced by the fact that 
the experts consulted by Myrdal, like Klineberg, Du Bois, and 
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Boas, repeatedly refer, in their own writings, to the outstand¬ 
ing example of the Soviet Union in terms of ethnic democ¬ 
racy. 20 

Where Myrdal identifies Marxism with any type of mechan¬ 
istic determinism he is indulging in the crassest type of falsi¬ 
fication. (77-78.) This misinterpretation, one of the most preva¬ 
lent and one of those repeatedly repudiated by Marx and 
Engels themselves and by innumerable later writers, places 
in the body of Marxist thought one of the formulations which 
it particularly labored to refute. For, of course, the essence of 
Marxism is dialectical and historical materialism, and this 
is characterized not only by a repudiation of idealism, but also 
by a repudiation of mechanistic philosophy. Indeed, for Marx¬ 
ism these concepts are two sides of the same coin, namely, 
metaphysical, unrealistic, non-historic, a priori conjectures hav¬ 
ing no contact with concrete man living in a concrete world 
who was being formed and changed by that world at the very 
moment that he was forming and changing it. 21 

When Myrdal moves from a general discussion of Marxism 
to a more particularized one he moves from falsification to 
absurdity. He actually asserts that the Marxist view of history 
is of “the do-nothing (laissez-faire) variety ... it is biased 
in the static and fatalistic direction,” that Marx in his writings 
shows “no interest whatsoever in social planning,” that he be¬ 
lieved a “natural force . . . caused by trends in technology and 
production” would bring about political revolution. (1051H.) 
This type of thinking, he says elsewhere, which insists on ma¬ 
terial causation and stresses the socio-economic organism as 
fundamental to an understanding of the institutions, mores, 
and ideas associated with any particular civilization, is not 
only false but leads to pessimism and defeatism. (1069.) 

Now, even Myrdal is forced to note that for men who al¬ 
legedly created a system favoring a “do-nothing” policy, and 
contemplating the arrival of utopia without the efforts of hu¬ 
man beings, Marx and Engels behaved in a strange way. For 
while Myrdal does not note the plain fact that all the writings 
of Marx and Engels are polemical and frequently agitational, 
that they wrote the Communist Manifesto in order to instruct 
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and move mankind, he does note “the interest in social re¬ 
forms” [! ] which these men displayed. While this is a mild way 
of summarizing the historic work accomplished by the found¬ 
ers of scientific socialism in establishing the laws of social 
development, one would think that it might have given 
Myrdal reason to pause. But not so. This “interest in social 
reforms” is dismissed as the “result of an ideological com¬ 
promise”! 

For Marx and Engels “only conscious organization of social 
production, in which production and distribution are carried 
out in a planned way, can lift mankind above the rest of the 
animal world as regards the social aspect, in the same way that 
production in general has done this for men in their aspect as 
species.” 22 For Marx and Engels their “view shows that cir¬ 
cumstances make men just as much as men make circum¬ 
stances,” and they stated that man “by thus acting on the ex¬ 
ternal world and changing it ... at the same time changes his 
own nature. He develops the powers that slumber within him, 
and subjects them to his own control.” 23 Marx and Engels by 
their personal struggles were not indulging in “an ideological 
compromise” but were living their philosophy. 

And Myrdal’s ascribing pessimism and defeatism to histori¬ 
cal materialism can only be explained as a form of projected 
and transferred deficiency on his part. The denial of historical 
materialism leads to hopelessness and impotence. Myrdal him¬ 
self has already been quoted to the effect that any real solution 
of what he terms the Negro “problem” is “far beyond the hori¬ 
zon.” Others, avowedly affected and explicitly adopting Myr- 
dal’s conclusions have reached similar stages of despair. 24 

An outstanding example of this truth is Richard Wright, 
who, in his recent writings, has insisted that the Negro ques¬ 
tion is primarily a moral issue. As a result he ridicules the 
efforts of “both the political Left and the political Right” (such 
impartiality!) for they, by trying “to change the Negro prob¬ 
lem into something that they can control [are] denying the 
humanity of the Negro.” 25 And Cayton and Drake, agreeing 
with Myrdal that the condition of the Negro represents “essen¬ 
tially a moral problem,” conclude that perhaps then “the 
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Negro question—given the moral flabbiness of America—is in¬ 
capable of solution.” They state this with some show of bold¬ 
ness for they feel it is fashionable and “required to appear 
cheerful and optimistic.” 28 

We need not worry about what is required in fashionable 
circles. And it is not a question of optimism or pessimism. 
It is a question of activity or passivity. It is a question of ideol¬ 
ogy. It is a question of idealism versus materialism. Is the 
trouble in people’s minds and souls, or in the conditions under 
which people exist? Does the question have its roots in ma¬ 
terial circumstances? Do the institutions of man shape him, 
and does man in turn shape those institutions, or, having pro¬ 
claimed the humanity of man have we simultaneously an¬ 
nounced him to be uncontrollable by ourselves? 

This charge that we materialists see no hope, this perversion 
of the truth, flows from the idea that since we declare that in a 
society where each man is the other’s competitor, where, in the 
words of the artist, William Steig, there is a “lack of grace, 
order and honesty,” 27 that in an exploiting, class-ridden, finance 
capitalist society, the institution or the organization itself 
germinates such diseases as modern racism—that since we see 
this, it leads us to deny the utility of any but the most radical 
and thorough-going action. 

This is false—just as false as it would be to declare that be¬ 
cause we know malaria comes from a germ injected into the 
bloodstream by a particular mosquito, therefore we do not 
treat the fever and discomfort of its victims with quinine or 
atabrine. Of course we treat the symptoms, of course we aid 
and guard the victims—but we also attack the miasmas from 
which the disease springs. We urge that the swamps be wiped 
out and that thus we may destroy the disease-carrying para¬ 
sites, and we affirm that only this eliminates the scourge. 

So precisely in this disease of racism. Certainly we fight 
against lynching, against the poll tax, against discrimination 
wherever and whenever it appears. We do this not only be¬ 
cause these things are evil, but also because struggling against 
them educates and unites the people. Of course we fight 
against the May Quinns and Charles Coughlins and Gerald 
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Smiths and Theodore Bilbos. Of course we battle to eliminate 
distortions and vilifications from the textbooks, the press, and 
the movies. Of course we seek out the historical truth and 
spread it as widely as we can. We do not ignore the battle of 
the pen and of the word. But we do not merely point to the 
symptoms. We do not merely feed quinine to the chilled 
sufferer. We tell him where the swamp is, we point out the 
parasitic agent which feeds upon him and attempts to infect 
his bloodstream. 

We do not merely say with another adherent of the Myrdal 
school. Professor Robert J. Havighurst of the Committee on 
Human Development of the University of Chicago, that 
“where a problem is basically a moral problem, it must be 
recognized and treated as such. ... We must teach boys and 
girls that selfishness and hatred and group pride are sins. We 
must teach adults that selfishness and hatred and group pride 
take the forms of social discrimination and group prejudice.” 28 

But the children know all is not sweetness and light. They 
know that after the delightful assembly period come the strug¬ 
gles of the street and the worries of the parents. They know 
that after the graduation ceremonies with their unctuous and 
pious phrases and resolutions come the battle to exist, the fight 
for a job, for leisure, for health, for real education, for a decent 
and creative life. And the adults know that while on Sunday 
selfishness may be castigated as sinful, on the six other days 
of the week it is a cardinal necessity for getting along in our 
society. Such moral suasion with undefined terms and super¬ 
ficial objects, if left as mere words, breeds cynicism, but does 
not destroy racism. 29 

Do we forget all history—do we forget our own history? 
Now all (except fascists) are agreed that human slavery is 
wrong and evil. But this unanimity did not exist a century ago. 
No, then there was the sharpest disagreement as to the merits 
or demerits of the system and all sorts of gradations of opin¬ 
ion. Then the dominant political party asserted that attacks 
upon human slavery were anti-democratic, were attacks upon 
their freedom—as they were—to hold slaves, and attacks upon 
their legally recognized property—as they were—a direct as- 
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sault upon several billions of dollars worth of private property. 
This was the dominant morality of that epoch and it was dom¬ 
inant not because the people who clung to it were less intelli¬ 
gent than people are today. It was clung to then because it was 
a morality necessary to and inevitable under the productive 
system of the period—*>., a slave society. 

There were some people then who considered the question 
to be a moral one, who thought of the solution only in terms 
of convincing the slaveholders of the sinfulness of their con¬ 
dition. 30 There were moral suasionists then, too. 31 But, if that 
was all there was we would still be arguing the question and 
most of our newspapers, judging from their past and present 
policies, would be upholding the institution. 

Said a slaveholder in 1832: 

.(? 

“This one thing we wish to be understood and remembered 
—that the Constitution of this state has made Tom, Dick, and 
Harry property —it has made Polly, Nancy, and Molly prop¬ 
erty : and be that property an evil, a curse, or what not, we in¬ 
tend to hold it. Property, which is considered the most valuable 
by the owners of it, is a nice thing; and for the right thereto, 
to be called in question by an unphilosophical set of political 
mountebanks, under the influence of supernatural agency or 
deceit, is insufferable.” 32 

And, said another slaveholder, and future United States 
Senator, in 1845, speaking to the moral suasionists and com¬ 
menting upon the bitterness with which they denounced the 
sin of slaveholding: 

“But if your course was wholly different—if you distilled 
nectar from your lips and discoursed sweetest music, could 
you reasonably indulge the hope of accomplishing your object 
by such means? Nay, supposing that we were all convinced, 
and thought of Slavery precisely as you do, at what era of 
moral suasion do you imagine you could prevail on us to give 
up a thousand millions of dollars in the value of our slaves, 
and a thousand millions of dollars more in the depreciation 
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of our lands, in consequence of the want of laborers to culti¬ 
vate them?” 33 


War terminated the question. When the slavocracy saw its 
national control threatened and then taken from it by a newly 
ascendant class—the industrial capitalist allied with the free 
agricultural West—and when it saw its own internal power 
under increasing fire from its “mudsill,” as it contemptuously 
referred to the masses, and saw more and more people enlist¬ 
ing under the banners of men and women like Frederick 
Douglass and Harriet Tubman, it did what dying ruling 
classes generally do—it attempted a counter-revolution. It re¬ 
sorted to violence and in four years, with the loss of half a mil¬ 
lion precious young lives, Negro and white, it was crushed. 
Have we forgotten all this? 

SUBJECTIVISM 

An integral part of Myrdal’s rejection of materialism is his 
subjectivism, his denial of reality except as it is recognized 
and felt by individuals. This idea is used, too, to assist in an 
attempted refutation of one of the basic postulates of Marxism, 
namely, the reality of the class struggle, and so it may be 
fittingly examined at this point. 

Myrdal denies the existence of class interest, because he 
says for this to exist, “the assumption must be that they [work¬ 
ers] actually care about each other’s welfare, that they all feel 
as a group.” (790.) Again: “If white and black workers do not 
feel united as a group, there is, of course, no ‘common inter¬ 
est.’ ”(791.) And, in an earlier work he had written concern¬ 
ing this point, “the truth of the statement [of the reality of 
class interest] is entirely dependent on the subjective factor." 54 

Is there, then, no distinction between class interest and class 
consciousness ? Is there no reality in societal organization itself, 
but only in how people “feel” about such organization? Is not 
a vast proportion of all sociological literature for the past fifty 
years filled with studies of the class content and divisions of 
our civilization ? 36 Has this not been a main concern of 
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psychologists, anthropologists, economists, and historians for 
the same half century? 

And we ask this question: did, or did not, an anti-fascist in¬ 
terest exist in the non-fascist world once that scourge ap¬ 
peared? The enemy was there, very real. The institutions of 
fascism were in existence and their victims could testify and did 
testify to their reality. The common enemy of the non-fascist 
world existed and was very real before an anti-fascist coalition 
came into being. The anti-fascist interest preceded the anti¬ 
fascist consciousness. Consciousness always follows interest. 
First is the reality, the fact, then appears the idea. He who 
denies the existence of class interest in the face of the class- 
consciousness that does already exist and in the face of the 
record of modern history—a record of class struggle—is wor¬ 
shiping the long decomposed corpse of Bishop Berkeley and is 
denying the world. 

It is of some interest to remark at this point the contradic¬ 
tions, in Myrdal’s own work, on this position of subjectivism. 
The contradictions appear when he deals with concrete situa¬ 
tions, as they generally do in the work of any idealist when he 
leaves his dream and returns to actuality. Thus, at one point 
(216) he notes that economic inequality is maintained “for it is 
the barrier against social equality.” Again, he permits himself 
to say that “discrimination against Negroes is thus rooted in 
this tradition of economic exploitation” (208), and that the be¬ 
liefs associated with racism function so as to “defend inter¬ 
ests.” (hi.) And, in a truly amazing passage, Myrdal remarks 
that if the Negro and organized labor should become firmly 
united, “if this were once accomplished and an identification 
reached with the white laboring masses, it would mean the be¬ 
ginning of a liberation of the Negro soul.” (794.) While the 
metaphysical language here is obscure and unfortunate, what 
stands out as perfectly clear is the utterly contradictory quality 
of this remark—and it remains but a remark, it is not devel¬ 
oped or repeated 36 —to the entire superstructure of “cumula¬ 
tive causation,” “vicious circle,” denial of the basic significance 
of material, actual conditions and social forces, and of the ex¬ 
istence of class interest. 
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Having denied the reality of class interest on subjective 
grounds, it is natural for Myrdal to minimize what class soli¬ 
darity, particularly as between Negro and white, has existed 
and does exist. He declares that “much has been made of even 
the faintest demonstration of such solidarity” (68), though 
he does not tell us where or when this exaggeration has oc¬ 
curred. 37 Certainly, he does not intend to “make much” of this, 
and though he writes that he “has seen how a quick and radi¬ 
cal change in racial attitudes has been brought about in some 
places where the tie of a common organization has material¬ 
ized” (598-99), and though one should think that such devel¬ 
opments would be particularly pertinent to an investigation 
of an alleged dilemma in the face of exactly that “problem”— 
the creation of unity—and ought to be described at length, 
such is not the case, and one is left with the bare and intriguing 
single sentence. 

Precious little space, too, is devoted to the question of 
whether or not the propertied class recognizes the existence 
of a working class interest (independent of a consciousness) 
and deliberately attempts to stifle and prevent displays of soli¬ 
darity. On this crucial point Myrdal finds that he has room for 
only this very carefully worded remark: “Plantation owners 
and employers . . . have at times been observed to tolerate, or 
even co-operate in, the periodic aggressions of poor whites 
against Negroes.” (598.) Is one being unkind by daring to sug¬ 
gest that history would allow us to make a somewhat bolder 
characterization, and that if one declared that plantation own¬ 
ers and employers almost always tolerate, frequently co-oper¬ 
ate in, and often themselves instigate and provoke “periodic 
aggressions of poor [and rich] whites against Negroes” he 
would be very much nearer the truth P And may one point out 
that these owners and employers have ruled the South for 
three hundred years with very short interruptions, and that 
they rule it today and that such social patterns as aggressions 
against Negroes do exist and can exist only with the consent 
and co-operation of those rulers. 

In addition to the preceding, Myrdal positively distorts the 
facts concerning the attitudes of the laboring class. Thus, he 
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insists that the workers rather than the rich are conservative 
(33, 398-99), though not only is this contrary to universal ob¬ 
servation, but it is also contrary to the findings of scientific 
inquiries into the actual opinions of American and other work¬ 
ers. 38 These have uniformly shown that the bulk of the Left 
strength, of all progressive movements, is composed of the 
poorer classes, while the opposite is true of the well-to-do. 

In line with this he also repeatedly asserts that the most vio¬ 
lent and pervasive hatred of the Negro is found in the working 
class, in the poor, while it is the rich and secure who are the 
least unfriendly. (69, 583, 597-98.) This idea, which is assidu¬ 
ously spread by the propertied groups and has wide currency, 
is false. And it was declared to be false in a study made by 
Eugene L. Horowitz specifically for the Myrdal work. Horo¬ 
witz, in surveying the rather scanty scientific studies of the 
subject, concluded, and so informed Myrdal, that no significant 
relation had been found between income and attitude toward 
the Negro. 39 And of even greater significance is the fact that 
the single large-scale attempt to obtain data on this question, 
undertaken as a Fortune survey in 1939, at the request of the 
Carnegie Corporation for the Myrdal study, found that those 
with low incomes had considerably less prejudice than those 
with high incomes. 

Specifically, this study, based upon interviews with about 
five thousand people from every section of the country, showed 
that the people with the lowest incomes were those possessing 
the least prejudice, and that, in terms of percentage, about 
three times as many of the poor as of the rich had a high 
regard for the intelligence of the Negro, and about 50 per cent 
more among the poor than the rich were opposed to segrega¬ 
tion. 40 

A varied miscellany of facts tends to confirm this finding. 
Thus, the good will displayed by the white people of Detroit 
who actually lived in the same neighborhoods with the Ne¬ 
groes during the rioting of 1943 is well known. 41 Again, stud¬ 
ies of public housing projects have shown that real friendship 
regularly develops among the poorest tenants—Negro and 
white—and that this goodwill decreases as the income rises, 
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reaching antagonism where the whites are prosperous. 4 * And 
of greatest importance is the whole record of the great success 
of progressive labor organizations, particularly the C.I.O., in 
developing comradeship between Negro and white members 
both in the North and in the South. Especially striking has 
been the solidarity displayed in recent strikes in the auto, steel, 
shipping, meat, tobacco, and other industries. 43 

Yet Myrdal chose to ignore the advice of his own expert on 
this question, to ignore the findings of his own opinion survey 
and the other facts here cited, and to repeat an ancient cliche 
founded upon the casual observations of uninformed and gen¬ 
erally bigoted individuals. It seems fair to remark that this 
choice was made because that cliche more aptly fits his own 
presuppositions concerning class interest and solidarity and the 
behavior of the masses. 







iii . Myrdal's History 


The sword Myrdal has here fashioned as to the absence of 
class interest and solidarity is two-edged. Its second edge con¬ 
sists in a great exaggeration, amounting to distortion, of the de¬ 
gree of solidarity based on a common color existing between 
rich and poor whites, notably in the South. 

Of this unity he has no doubt, and repeatedly refers to the 
white South, both in historical and present-day terms, as mono¬ 
lithic in opinion. Thus he holds that “the great majority of 
whites even outside the slaveholders felt their solidarity with 
the latter” (444), and he sees an absence of conflict between 
these classes as characteristic of the South prior to and during 
the Civil War as well as thereafter. Again, to him, the “undo¬ 
ing as far as possible” of the work of the Reconstruction gov¬ 
ernments was carried out by the “white South.” (223.) And, 
we are told, this idyllic relationship coincided with a corre¬ 
sponding philosophy for “in the pro-slavery thinking of the 
ante-bellum South, the Southerners stuck to the American 
creed as far as whites were concerned; in fact, they argued that 
slavery was necessary in order to establish equality and liberty 
for the whites.” (87, italics in original.) 

If one sought a succinct statement of all the historical false¬ 
hoods that Bourbon apologists have been industriously spread¬ 
ing for one hundred years, he would find none more apt than 
the last quoted sentence. In pro-slavery thinking, Southerners 
(that is, slaveholders) did not stick to the American creed— ix., 
freedom and equality—and in practice, that is, in implement¬ 
ing and demonstrating their thinking, they did not stick to 
the American creed. Southern rule was (and is) oligarchic and 
anti-democratic, particularly from about 1825 on, and the lead¬ 
ing spokesmen for that rule, like John C. Calhoun, Thomas 
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Cooper, and Edmund Ruffin, specifically and repeatedly de¬ 
nounced democracy as vicious, evil, and impractical. . 

It is true that the slaveholders, in their propaganda, labored 
to convince the non-slaveholders that their interests were iden¬ 
tical. It is true that its press continually ground out the mes¬ 
sage that “arraying the non-slaveholder against the slave¬ 
holder ... is all wrong. The fact that one man owns slaves 
does not, in the least, injure the man who owns none.” 44 It is 
true that their leading publicists, like J. D. B. DeBow, put out 
pamphlets on The Interest in Slavery of the Southern Non- 
Slaveholder (Charleston, i860), and that its politicians at¬ 
tempted to provoke race hatred as an aid in allaying class con¬ 
sciousness. Thus, for example, Senator Albert G. Brown of 
Mississippi, would declare that non-slaveholders “may have no 
pecuniary interest in slavery, but they have a social interest at 
stake that is worth more to them than all the wealth of the 
Indies.” 45 But these publications and these appeals were issued 
in order to forge white unity; they certainly do not represent 
proof of that unity’s existence. 

To the Bourbons, “the mechanics, most of them, are pests 
to society, dangerous among the slave population, and ever 
ready to form combinations against the interest of the slave¬ 
holder”; and “slaves are constantly associating with low white 
people, who are not slave owners. Such people are danger¬ 
ous. . . .” 48 “Free society!” exclaimed a Georgia newspaper in 
1856, “we sicken at the name. What is it but a conglomeration 
of greasy mechanics, filthy operatives, small-fisted farmers, and 
moon-struck theorists?” 47 

Indeed, a visitor to the South, in 1859, felt that “the slave 
holder seems to watch more carefully to keep the poor white 
man in subjection than he does to guard the slaves” 48 ; and an 
official of North Carolina in a state document warned, in i860, 
“that there was as much danger from the prejudice existing 
between rich and poor as between master and slave.” 49 

Ideologically speaking, the purpose of the slaveholders’ 
rebellion was the extirpation of the American creed, not only 
as concerns the Negro, but as concerns all humanity. This was 
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explicitly stated, for example, by Bishop Elliot, speaking at a 
public gathering in Savannah, early in 1862, when he lamented 
the fact that America, following its Revolution, had “declared 
war against all authority. . . . The reason of man was exalted 
to an impious degree and in the face not only of experience, 
but of the revealed word of God, all men were declared equal, 
and man was pronounced capable of self-government. . . . 
Two greater falsehoods could not have been announced, be¬ 
cause the one struck at the whole constitution of civil society 
as it had ever existed, and because the other denied the fall 
and corruption of man.” 50 

It was the development of increased agitation on the part 
of non-slaveholding whites prior to the Civil War for the reali¬ 
zation of the American creed that played a major part in pro¬ 
voking the desperation that led the slaveholders to take up 
arms. Said J. H. Taylor, a prominent South Carolinian, in 
1850, “the great mass of our poor white population begin to 
understand that they have rights, and that they, too, are en¬ 
titled to some of the sympathy which falls upon the suffering. 
. . . It is this great upbearing of our masses that we are to fear, 
so far as our institutions are concerned." 51 And, early in 1861, 
a leading Southern newspaper, observing the growth of the 
white laboring class and its opposition to the slavocratic 
pholosophy, declared: “it is to be feared that even in this State 
[South Carolina], the purest in its slave condition, democracy 
may gain a foothold, and that here also the contest for exist¬ 
ence may be waged between them.” 52 

In terms of practice, as concerns the mass of the white peo¬ 
ple of the South, this anti-democratic philosophy was every¬ 
where implemented. The property qualifications for voting 
and office-holding, the weighting of the legislatures to favor 
slaveholding against non-slaveholding counties, the inequitable 
taxation system falling most heavily on mechanics’ tools and 
least heavily on slaves, the whole system of economic, social, 
and educational preferment for the possessors of slaves, and 
the organized, energetic, and partially successful struggles car¬ 
ried on against this system by the non-slaveholding whites is— 
outside of the response of the Negroes to enslavement—the ac- 
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tual content of the South’s internal history for the generation 
preceding the Civil War. 

It is because of these struggles that a North Carolina news¬ 
paper (Raleigh Register, March 27, 1861), editorially expressed 
a “fear of civil war within the state.” It is because of these 
struggles that a wealthy South Carolinian wrote of his class’s 
counter-revolution: “I do not believe the common people 
understand it, but whoever waited for the common people 
when a great movement was to be made? We must make the 
move and force them to follow.” 53 The South’s arch-secession¬ 
ist, Edmund Ruffin of Virginia, knew that the movement was 
an anti-popular one and confessed to his own diary (April 2, 
1861), that the majority of Southern white people “was indis¬ 
posed to the disruption of the Union,” while ex-Governor Rich¬ 
ardson of South Carolina himself stated that the Bourbons’ 
delegates who launched the Confederacy at Montgomery, Ala¬ 
bama, knew that this did not represent the will of the mass 
of Southern white people. 54 

This explains the enormous degree of disaffection that 
plagued the Confederacy and that was so potent a factor in 
causing its collapse, as modern historiography is more and 
more demonstrating. 50 And this makes clear the fact that the 
Negro-white unity which did exist during Reconstruction 
(contrary to Myrdal’s assertions) and which did forge mighty 
democratic advances (the reports of which, by Negro histori¬ 
ans, are not “Quixotic,” as Myrdal says [1315]), represents a 
continuation—and a culmination—of the trends clearly observ¬ 
able in the South two decades before secession. 

And when Myrdal says (1316) that the Negroes, following 
the Civil War, “were suddenly enfranchised,” “without their 
asking for it,” (1316), he is showing an ignorance that can only 
be described as abysmal. 58 When he writes that our textbooks 
“exaggerate the extent of ‘black domination’ and deprecate the 
Negro politicians even more than they deserve” (448) he is in¬ 
dulging in a type of mealy-mouthed tribute to the misinter- 
preters of Reconstruction that, while perhaps phrased in a less 
obnoxious manner than their works, is, nevertheless, quite as 
vicious. 57 
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We have attempted to show that Myrdal, in his historical 
treatment of the South, misrepresents its rulers’ ideology and 
practice, and omits reference to the vital anti-oligarchic efforts 
of non-slaveholding whites. The remaining important facet of 
the South’s history, and one having the most direct bearing 
upon his basic subject matter, is the institution of slavery and 
the response thereto of the Negro people. Here, again, we 
find the author’s work inadequate and inaccurate. 

In the body of the text itself there is little to distinguish 
Myrdal’s treatment of Negro slavery from that rendered by 
Jefferson Davis. The general tenor of the work distinctly gives 
the impression that the institution was a paternalistic, kindly, 
and generally efficient one. 

Myrdal believes that “there is no doubt that, compared with 
the contemporary caste system, slavery showed a superior ca¬ 
pacity to effectuate economic adjustment, even if the slave 
owners and not the slaves reaped the profits. Even to many 
Negroes themselves slavery, again in certain limited respects, 
was a more advantageous economic arrangement than the pre¬ 
carious caste status into which they were thrown by Emanci¬ 
pation.’’ And he continues: “To the owners, slaves represented 
valuable property. . . . The slave owner had the same rational 
economic interest in caring for the material welfare of the 
slaves, their health and productive standards, as any good 
proprietor engaged in animal husbandry. As the slaves were 
his own Negroes in a literal sense, he could develop the same 
pride, attachment, and even affection which the devoted pro¬ 
prietor-manager is likely to feel toward his own livestock.” 
(222-23.) And, with marked naivete, the next line reads: “The 
apologetic literature of the South gave much stress to examples 
of such paternalistic idyls.” 

At another point, in summarizing the pro-slavery ideology, 
he remarks that it stressed the theory that, slaves being prop¬ 
erty, their owners “could have no other interests than to care 
to the utmost for their welfare” (443)—a coincidence of 
views between Myrdal and pro-slavery ideology which is truly 
striking! This is not all. Some pages further on (531) we are 
told that “The master was obliged to provide food, clothing, 
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and shelter, and to treat his slaves humanly. To the extent 
that these regulations were not sanctioned by the master’s 
own economic interests and his feelings for his human prop¬ 
erty or by community sentiment, they seem not to have been 
enforced.” 58 Still, the reader is told that “without doubt,” 
“humanized views . . . were acted upon most of the time 
by the majority of slave owners.” 69 

The present writer has developed in great detail, else¬ 
where, a refutation of the arguments presented above, and has 
presented from extensive contemporary references to actual 
existing conditions, a picture of slavery which showed it to be 
wasteful and brutal, degrading and cruel (in an actual physi¬ 
cal sense), which showed it to be precisely the opposite of what 
Myrdal—and avowed pro-slavery apologists—say it was. 60 We 
shall not repeat this material. 

At this point we wish merely to point out the fatal (and 
highly significant) flaw in the analogy used by Myrdal (and 
slaveholders) in attempting to present a theoretical considera¬ 
tion excluding the possibility of a pattern of cruelty as being 
characteristic of slavery. That analogy rests upon the assump¬ 
tion that one may compare, accurately, any two pieces of prop¬ 
erty, even if they be so different as livestock or an automobile 
is from a human being. 61 

There are, however, fundamental distinctions between these 
types of property which bar the validity of mechanistic com¬ 
parisons. Basic as a distinction is the developed reasoning fac¬ 
ulty which leads men, unlike livestock, to compare, plan, 
hope, yearn, hate, fear; which leads them consciously to seek 
pleasure and shun pain, to spin dreams and build philosophies 
and struggle and die for them. Human beings, in fine, or at 
least many human beings, quite unlike livestock, do possess 
the glorious urge to improve themselves and their environ¬ 
ment. And people who are beaten, branded, sold, degraded, 
denied a thousand and one privileges they see enjoyed by 
others will be discontented, will be unhappy, and will plan, 
or at least think of bettering their lot. 

This was the slaveholders’ nightmare. This it was that led 
them to erect theologic, economic, social, and ethnologic justi- 
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fications for their system, that led them to build a most elabo¬ 
rate machine of physical repression and terrorization. 62 For, 
and here was another crucial difference, most slaves were 
owned as investments, not as ornaments or commodities of 
consumption. Slaves were instruments of production, were 
means by which men who owned land were able to produce 
tobacco and rice and sugar and cotton to be sold, on a world 
market, and to return them a profit. Their existence had no 
real meaning other than this for their employers. Profit must 
be gotten from these workers whom the bosses owned no 
matter what suffering this entailed, and the more profit the 
better. 

When one combines the differences, then, he finds the slaves 
to have been not inanimate ornaments or beasts of burden, but 
rather thinking, living commercial investments, rational ma¬ 
chines of production. It may be said, therefore, that cruelty 
was an innate, inextricable part of American Negro slavery, 
for these peculiar machines, possessed of the unique quality 
of human beings—reason —had to be maltreated, had to be 
made to suffer physical cruelty, had to be chained and lashed 
and beaten into producing for another’s profit. The latter was 
the reason for their existence and status, and incorrigibility, 
protest, disobedience, discontent, rebelliousness were bad in 
themselves and disastrous as examples. Instead of the slave’s 
value preventing cruelty, it was exactly because of that value, 
and that greater value he could produce, when forced, that 
cruelty existed. 

It is revealing to examine the single concrete type of data 
that Myrdal sees fit to offer to substantiate his hypothesis that 
property interest ruled out, generally speaking, ill treatment 
and cruelty. He asserts that following the Civil War there 
“seems to have occurred” a “rise in sickness and death rates” 
which, he thinks, “bears out the general opinion that the first 
economic effect of freedom [the devastation of war is of no 
consequence!] was a decreased level of living for the Negro 
people.” (222.) 

Now, what is Myrdal’s authority for this alleged “rise in 
sickness and death rates”? It is a reference to an earlier page 
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of his own work. (142.) So wc hasten there and what do we 
find? We find the assertion that the incidence rate of tubercu¬ 
losis prior to the Civil War was “considerably higher for 
whites than for Negroes” and that “it was only after Emanci¬ 
pation that the Negro rate jumped high above that of the 
white.” Thus, the reference is to the alleged facts about one 
disease and cannot substantiate a conclusion about general 
“sickness and death rates.” 

Nor is that all. The source which Myrdal cites (1215) to sub¬ 
stantiate his sweeping remark that the tuberculosis rate for 
whites was “considerably higher” than that for Negroes prior 
to the Civil War is a study, made by slaveholders, for the one 
city of Charleston, South Carolina, for a seven-year period, 
and rather than substantiating his conclusion even for this very 
limited area and very limited period of time, this study re¬ 
ported the tuberculosis rates for whites and Negroes to be 
practically identical—268 per 100,000 for whites, 266 per 100,- 
000 for Negroes! 

Still we have not completed a presentation of this crass 
example of perversion of truth. The point raised by the 
Charleston survey of 1841-48 which was seized upon gleefully 
by pro-slavery apologists before and after the Civil War and its 
conclusion, of a similarity in tuberculosis rate between Negro 
and white during the period, was subjected to some critical 
analysis. This was summarized in an authoritative book, avail¬ 
able to Myrdal, and cited by him in other connections (Julian 
H. Lewis’ The Biology of the Negro 63 ), with the conclusion 
that the Charleston study was a poor one, that other and better 
studies had shown a contrary condition (in one case, a U. S. 
Army surgeon, examining 7,849 escaped slaves in 1865 found 
290 cases of tuberculosis!), and that, paraphrasing an early 
article in the Journal of the American Medical Association 
"tuberculosis during slavery was not rare among Negroes but 
was common and existed as acute military tuberculosis. It 
was called ‘Negro consumption,’ and often the whole slave 
population of a plantation was wiped out with the disease.” 84 

Just as the treatment of slavery by Myrdal is poor, so is his 
presentation of the Negro’s response to that institution. Of 
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the underground railroad he finds space for two passing, paren¬ 
thetic phrases (578, 860), of many other forms of protest and 
struggle, as service in the armed forces, the establishment of 
runaway centers within the South (i.e., activities of the so- 
called maroons), individual acts of resistance (assassina¬ 
tion, arson, sabotage), the purchase of freedom, all of which 
were persistent phenomena during slavery involving many 
thousands of people, lighting up the character of the institu¬ 
tion and of the slaves, and playing considerable parts in gen¬ 
erating and enhancing organized anti-slavery work—for all 
these not so much as a word. 

Though note is taken of the slavery factor as very impor¬ 
tant in the process culminating in Civil War, the Abolitionist 
movement is dealt with as follows: confusing it with early 
nineteenth century gradualistic humanitarian emancipation¬ 
ist sentiment (86); exaggerating the vitality of even this senti¬ 
ment by repeating (1311) the long-refuted myth about how 
close the Virginia legislature is supposed to have come to abol¬ 
ishing slavery in its session of 183^32;®® and listing the names 
of some of the leading Negro Abolitionists, like David 
Ruggles, Henry Highland Garnet, Frederick Douglass, and 
Harriet Tubman, and stating that “these leaders set the fu¬ 
ture pattern on which Negroes based their protests. The new 
pattern consisted of non-violent legal activities.” (737.) Did 
this not appear in what is supposed to be a serious, authentic 
—let alone definitive—study of the American Negro, it would 
be farcical rather than tragic. Asserting that Ruggles, a leader 
in the decidedly illegal Underground Railroad, and that 
Garnet, another leader in the same “subversive” work and a 
public advocate of helping the slaves to rebel and gain their 
freedom, that Frederick‘Douglass, another Underground Rail¬ 
road operator, militant Abolitionist and supplier of funds to 
John Brown, that Harriet Tubman, a personal train of that 
Railroad who made repeated armed visitations into the South 
and herself led out of bondage many scores of slaves, inspirer 
of John Brown and object of a large reward, dead or alive, 
from the slaveholders—asserting that such people set a pattern 
of non-violent, legal activities is absolutely absurd and shows 
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not only a profound ignorance concerning the individuals, but 
also concerning the revolutionary movement—Abolitionism— 
which they led. 66 

On the vital subject of slave revolts and conspiracies, the 
slight amount of blowing that Myrdal does is both hot and 
cold. We find the subject mentioned thrice. Once we are 
told, in language notable for its restraint, that “Modern 
research tends to rectify the idea of the extreme submissive¬ 
ness shown by the American Negro in slavery. . . (121.) 

Again, we are told, in a sentence compounded of contradic¬ 
tions, that “Unusually bad conditions or the rare rise of belli¬ 
cose Negro leaders would, not infrequently, provoke small 
spontaneous insurrections.” (567.) An insurrection, which is, 
as the dictionary tells us, “an organized and armed resistance 
to the established authority,” is not “spontaneous,” that is, 
“without special premeditation or distinct determination of 
will.” And how insurrections that occurred “not infre¬ 
quently” were accompanied by the “rare” appearance of 
leaders is something only an idealist could understand. On the 
other hand, still further along (736) the reader is assured that 
there were “numerous local slave insurrections,” which should 
leave him completely confused, particularly since the examples 
of such “local” insurrections, mentioned by Myrdal, include 
those of Gabriel and Vesey, each of which comprised several 
thousand rebels spread over many counties, and at least in the 
former case over more than one state—peculiar instances of 
“local” insurrections! 

Finally, as pertains to slave rebellions, is to be noted the 
fact that the only result Myrdal can discover as issuing from 
them is that they generally provoked harsh restrictive legis¬ 
lation (736), which is supposed to lend support to a moderate, 
conciliatory, circumspect policy. It is true that the rebellions 
led the masters to add further repressive legislation to that 
already existing. 

But this was by no means the only result. In addition, these 
slave rebellions were important in causing the slaveholders 
to pass ameliorative laws (as in South Carolina in 1740 and 
in Louisiana in 1795) setting down certain minima. And 
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while, as has already been pointed out, these minima were very 
low and were, in large part, probably dead letters, the re¬ 
bellions did force their enactment. It is further true that these 
rebellions and fear of others were responsible, to a consider¬ 
able degree, for numerous state and federal anti-slave-trade 
laws which did have manifest practical results. These rebel¬ 
lions, and other acts of protest, were important, too, in the en¬ 
actment of emancipation laws outside of the South. And, above 
all, these rebellions (as well as other acts of struggle) were 
important in forcing the question of slavery before the bar of 
public opinion. They pricked the consciences, as we know from 
their correspondence, of people like Jefferson and Madison, 
they helped stimulate anti-slavery feeling among equalitarian 
religious groups, like the Quakers and early Methodists, 
and they served to inspire the Abolitionists of all schools 
of thought, from pacifists like Garrison, to political actionists 
like Birney, and militants, like old John Brown. And, to this 
day, the selfless devotion and heroism of the Catos, Gabriels, 
Bowlers, Veseys, Turners, and hundreds of others named and 
unnamed, as well as the whites who aided them and suffered 
for it, like Joseph Wood, George Boxley, and Calvin Fair¬ 
banks, have bequeathed to all lovers of liberty a memory that 
remains green and serves as an inspiration to those who still 
struggle for full liberation. The death of these martyrs was not 
in vain. No blow struck for human emancipation is ever 
wholly lost. 

A MISCELLANY OF MISINFORMATION 

In addition to the foregoing, there exists, scattered through¬ 
out the work, a varied assortment of misstatements of fact or 
statements of half-truths that are important enough to be 
noticed before moving into a consideration of a final major 
sphere of the study, namely, Myrdal’s ethics. 

A classic example of a half-truth (to be generous) is the re¬ 
mark made in reference to so-called race riots, that “the police 
have not always been strictly impartial during such incidents.” 
(527.) The reference for this (1337) quotes from a good ac¬ 
count of the Detroit outrage, in 1942, when the police merci- 
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lessly beat the Negro citizens attempting to enter their homes 
in a federal housing project instead of arresting the fascist-in¬ 
spired hoodlums who were forcibly restraining them. Indeed 
an example of something less than “strictly impartial” be¬ 
havior! 97 

Equally ridiculous, and likewise self-contradicted, is the as¬ 
sertion that “The federal courts, especially the United States 
Supreme Court, have been traditional guardians of the Negro’s 
rights.” (502.) The fact, of course, is that the federal courts and 
most particularly the Supreme Court have, in the words of 
Louis B. Boudin, 68 “nullified practically every attempt by 
Congress to enforce the provisions of” the post-Civil War 
amendments supposed to guarantee basic citizenship rights to 
Negroes. Myrdal, himself, on another page (445) stated this, 
and elsewhere (516, my emphasis, H. A.), declares that, as 
concerns the Negro, “The Supreme Court is, however, seem¬ 
ingly changing its attitude ... [and] is likely to continue in its 
new trend. . . 

Of a similarly semi-ludicrous nature is the statement that 
“Congress and the Presidents—even, to a certain extent, the 
Southern Democrat Wilson and the lily-white Hoover—have 
usually sought to be fair to Negroes. Negro claims have usually 
received a sympathetic hearing in Washington” (502), as sub¬ 
stantiation of which is offered the failure to confirm Judge 
Parker to the Supreme Court, and the fact that anti-lynching 
bills have come, at times, close to passage! So, the nomination 
of a notorious Negro-hater to the Supreme Court and his rejec¬ 
tion by the Senate, after an outraged public opinion, led by 
Negroes, had forced this, and the fact that for the past twenty- 
five years so elementary a piece of decency as an anti-lynching 
bill has not passed Congress are supposed to prove that Con¬ 
gress and “even” Hoover have “usually sought to be fair to 
Negroes”! 

Again, one is amazed to learn that “Negroes did not partici¬ 
pate in the settlement of the West.” (186.) This is sheer 
ignorance, and the documented literature proving the opposite 
is readily accessible. 69 The same remark is sufficient refutation 
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to the assertion (807) that “America has not taken any part” 
in African imperialism. 70 

It is strange to find that the chief result of the efforts of the 
Colonization Society was the enactment of laws forbidding the 
education of Negroes! (805.) Those efforts were the efforts of 
the slaveholders themselves, and were financed, in large part, 
by Southern states (as Virginia and Maryland), and laws 
against educating Negroes were in existence in the eighteenth 
century, generations before the Society was founded. 71 

A further lamentable lack of historical knowledge is shown 
in the statement that the doubt that lingered in the mind of 
Thomas Jefferson as to the innate inferiority of the Negro 
“marks a high point in the early history of the literature on 
Negro characteristics.” (90.) Not only does this remark com¬ 
pletely ignore writings of Negroes who, at that time, denied 
inferiority, but it ignores the writings of several white people, 
some fairly prominent, who, usually as a result of close per¬ 
sonal contact, also vigorously attacked this theoretical root of 
racism. 72 

There yet remain several examples of shoddy and careless 
treatment of material. Early in the work one is informed, for 
example, that “the Southern whites as a whole have about the 
same income as do Northern whites” (45«), but the reference 
for this (chapter 16) does not, of course, substantiate so pat¬ 
ently incorrect a statement. What the data in that chapter show 
is that the incomes of urban Southern whites do not compare 
very unfavorably with those of urban Northern whites, but the 
significant fact of the much greater urbanization of the North, 
together with the higher income of rural Northerners as com¬ 
pared to rural Southerners, make the cited passage from 
Myrdal quite erroneous. 73 

Certainly, too, the handling of the subject of peonage is any¬ 
thing but clarifying. At one point “there is some debt-peonage 
left” (248), at another it is being “gradually wiped out” (250), 
at a third the judiciary is “stamping out peonage” (558), and at 
a fourth we learn that after all the practice now is “unneces- 
sary”! (559.) Of interest is the fact that the only reference in 
Myrdal for this practice which still exists, is gradually dying, is 
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being stamped out, and is unnecessary, is (1242) one to the 
resolution adopted in 1939 by the Georgia Baptist Convention 
Social Service Committee, meeting in Augusta, to the effect 
that peonage was terribly widespread and involved more peo¬ 
ple in its cruelties than had ever been slaves! 74 

Of a similar character is the treatment accorded the subject 
of lynching. That organization, protest, and resistance have 
greatly reduced the frequency with which this bestial practice 
is indulged in—in the old-fashioned, semi-legal, Roman holi¬ 
day, mob manner—is unquestionably and happily true. And 
when Myrdal points this out, he is correct. There has, how¬ 
ever, grown up, within the past generation, an institution that, 
in a measure, has replaced the old-type lynching bee. This is 
the practice of what may be called “hush lynching” in which a 
small group of men (not infrequently officers of the law), 
without fanfare and without ensuing publicity, simply spirit 
away an undesirable individual, and either torture or kill him, 
or both. When Myrdal states (566) that he is “inclined to be¬ 
lieve that” this, too, has “been declining,” he is almost certainly 
wrong, and it is pertinent to note that, once again, the refer¬ 
ences Myrdal cites for this remark (1350) take the opposite 
point of view, and hold that “hush lynching” is definitely in¬ 
creasing as a pattern of Bourbon repression. 75 

The treatment accorded Henry Ford and his relations with 
the Negro people is indicative also of the Myrdal pattern of 
half-truth and obfuscation. In the main body of the work it¬ 
self one is informed that, at Ford’s “Negroes have had a com¬ 
paratively good position. . . . Henry Ford is known to have 
the definite policy of letting the Negroes have a fair share of 
the jobs.” (394.) In another part of the work faint indication 
is given of the fact that an essential element in the Ford policy 
in the hiring and use of Negro workers was to “put pressure 
on the workers in . . . matters of labor organization.” (Ap¬ 
pendix 6, p. 1121.) The kernel of truth in Myrdal’s first re¬ 
mark is the fact that Ford did employ, absolutely and rela¬ 
tively, many more Negro workers than any other automobile 
manufacturer. But omitted was note of the fact that even these 
worker* were almost entirely confined to the worst jobs, in the 
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foundry, and the basic point that their use was intended orig¬ 
inally and served as a weapon against labor organization. The 
cracking of the Ford plants finally in 1941 by the United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers—C.I.O. after that union had convinced the 
Negro workers that it was sincerely anti-Jim Crow, and the 
tactics of Ford to prevent this and to accentuate racism as a 
weapon against unionization are clearly established facts that 
must be presented in any consideration of the relations of Ford 
and the Negro. 76 Their omission, or relegation to parenthetic 
remarks in the fine-print section of a bulky work, constitutes 
a choice of treatment which would seem to justify the charge 
of deliberate distortion. 

It will by now surprise no one to learn that Myrdal’s scant 
treatment of the relations of the Communists and the Ameri¬ 
can Negro is characterized by outright distortion. While even 
he must admit that the Communists are “the only American 
group which has in practice offered Negroes full ‘social equal¬ 
ity’” (508), still he insists that they have no “appreciable fol¬ 
lowing” among them. A little further on this is altered and we 
are told that “Negroes are so immune against Communism.” 
(510.) To substantiate this idea of immunity a quotation from 
the late James Weldon Johnson is offered. The paragraph from 
Johnson, however, preceding the one Myrdal quotes, instead of 
substantiating the idea of immunity, actually deals with the 
great attraction which communism—the entire philosophy of 
Marxism—has for the Negro, and contains an admission from 
Johnson himself, that it does offer, theoretically at least, a 
solution to the exploitation of his people, as of all other sup¬ 
pressed masses! 77 
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iv. Myrdal's Ethics 


Earlier in this work we have shown that Myrdal’s values are 
those of a pleader for moderation, of a bourgeois liberal re¬ 
former, of a member of “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition.” We 
have exemplified this in his concept of the dynamics of politics, 
of the “real friends” of the Negro, of some of his hind-sight 
and forward-looking “reflections” and proposals, and we have 
touched upon his opinions of the masses—apathetic, stupid, 
easily corrupted. 

It is important that this latter aspect of the work—Myrdal’s 
evaluation of the common people, and especially of the Ne¬ 
gro—be more fully demonstrated and analyzed. 

The main source for Myrdal’s evaluation is the work on the 
subject, done for the Carnegie study by Professor Guy B. 
Johnson of the University of North Carolina, and summarized 
by Johnson in a book edited by Professor Otto Klineberg. 
Professor Johnson, after an exhaustive study of the literature 
on the subject of the traits of the Negro, offers “a descriptive 
list, based upon a fair degree of consensus, of the interests, 
habits, and tendencies which might serve to characterize the 
‘typical’ Negro. In so far as it has any validity, it is of course 
more applicable to the Negro masses than to the minority of 
highly sophisticated and acculturated Negroes.” He insists that 
he is not offering “a list of ‘race’ characteristics,” but is “boiling 
down . . . popular notions, common-sense observations, and 
scmiscientific pronouncements with respect to the personality 
and behavior of the Negro.” A fundamental preconception 
which he avows is the notion that “the stereotypes which a 
dominant group develops concerning the traits of a subordi¬ 
nate group will be to some extent based upon observable char¬ 
acteristics in the subordinate group, and that while the stereo- 
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types may be permeated with prejudice and with the ideology 
of inferiority they may still reflect a certain amount of 
truth. . . .” 78 

Very well. Having started out by accepting the idea of the 
reality of something labeled an “average” or “typical” Negro; 
and by adopting the concept of truth as basic to the origins of 
stereotypes (even those formed by dominant groups in relation 
to subordinate groups); and by using the literature emanating, 
in very large part, from that dominant group, and, in toto, 
from a society based upon that dominance, as a main source 
for ascertaining the characteristics of the type, we are presented 
with his traits. 

And what do we get? Oh! shades of Bilbo and Rankin— 
“low intellectual interests . . . low interest in material things 
... line of least resistance in work ... lack of self-reliance . . . 
honesty not up to standard ... high sexual indulgence ... high 
emotional tone . . . high interest in ‘superstition’ . . . high in 
evidence of . . . drunkenness, fighting, gambling, petty steal¬ 
ing . . . loud talk,” in brief, high-toned language to express 
the most vicious, bigoted, impassioned flights of some fili¬ 
bustering speech drooling from the lips of an intellectual relic 
of witchcraft days! 

That the entire concept of a “typical,” “average” Negro or 
Jew or Pole or Slav or Indian or Chinese runs directly counter 
to the scientific labors of every anthropologist, psychologist, 
and social scientist of any repute or acknowledged standing for 
the past twenty years is here largely ignored. That the thesis 
of stereotypes as originating from anything approaching scien¬ 
tific fact or truth is untenable, and that careful studies have 
shown this to be fallacious (particularly where stereotypes 
reinforce dominant-subordinate status situations) is here 
omitted. 79 

It must be said, however, for Professor Johnson, that im¬ 
mediately following his list of traits, he added: “The above 
profile of traits is still far from satisfactory. It contains much 
that involves personal judgment and it makes rather sweeping 
statements which disregard class and cultural differences 
within the Negro group. It is submitted, however, as a basis 
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for further discussion and research, with full knowledge that it 
is in need of a good deal of revision.” 

However, the man to whom it was submitted did not agree. 
In Myrdal’s work no further discussion appears and no further 
research is discernible. And while the compiler of the list pro¬ 
fessed “full knowledge” that it needed “a good deal of re¬ 
vision,” the man for whom it was compiled disagreed, made 
no revisions, and did not see fit even to offer the reader the 
precautionary remarks made by Professor Johnson. 

No, to Myrdal, as he states in italics "inferior the Negro 
really is, so he shows up even under scientific study.” (97.) The 
only concession he makes to the labors of science is his state¬ 
ment (same page) that this inferiority is not biological, not 
innate. Yet, even on this point it must be noted that Myrdal’s 
language is most indecisive, as contrasted to the finality with 
which he passes judgment as to the existence of inferiority. 
Thus, for example, he declares that present data “make it 
highly improbable that innate differences exist which are as 
large as is popularly assumed and was assumed even by 
scholars a few decades ago.” (147, my emphasis— H. A.) 
Again, after listing some alleged deficiencies displayed by the 
“average Negro,” Myrdal says, “we know that these deficiencies 
are not inborn in him— or, in any case, in so significant degree." 
(208, My emphasis— H. A.) 

Concretely, what are the characteristics of Myrdal’s “average 
Negro”? 80 To Myrdal the Negro’s “intelligence performance, 
manners, and morals are lower” (97), he is marked by “ignor¬ 
ance, superstition ... dirty appearance, disorderly conduct, bad 
odor and criminality” (1066), he displays “low standards of 
efficiency [and], reliability” (208), he is “emotional [and] un¬ 
stable” (783), as well as “more indolent, less punctual, less 
careful, and generally less efficient.” (959.) Other variants of 
these descriptions occur elsewhere (75, 582, 583), and the 
alleged fact of the “slightly smaller cranial capacity of the 
average Negro” (139) is thrown in, though it is confessed, in 
language weak because of its negative quality, that “no con¬ 
nection has been proved between cranial capacity and mental 
capacity.” (140.) 
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Wc have demonstrated the fact that while Myrdal is inde¬ 
cisive on the point of biological or innate inferiority, he does 
tend to pronounce that particular slander as false. Yet it is, in 
terms of practical day-to-day relations and immediate issues, 
not at all fundamental. That is, one who is obsessed with the 
idea of real inferiority of the Negro will display and possess 
prejudices and will act and think in accordance with those 
prejudices regardless of whether or not he attempts to ration¬ 
alize the origin of the alleged inferiority. This fact is recog¬ 
nized by Myrdal himself, for he writes, “Even people who arc 
modern enough not to regard these traits [as listed above] as 
biological and permanent find in them reasons to keep 
Negroes at a social distance!” (583.) 

Certainly they do. That is precisely the function of the 
stereotype. The myth of inferiority exists as a rationalization 
for and a justification of the entire foul system of Jim-Crowism. 
But those who believe in it and propagate it, use it as an ex¬ 
planation for, as a cause of, that fim-Crowism. 

Myrdal, for example, states that certain individual reaction¬ 
ary wealthy Negroes “sometimes even go so far as to blame 
the whole caste system on the low standards of behavior of 
lower class Negroes.” (1395.) But, this is exactly what Myrdal 
does, not "sometimes" but consistently, throughout his worl{. 
We have already proved this point in our treatment of the 
Myrdal-Embree doctrine of the “vicious circle.” The essential 
point of that doctrine is that discrimination creates “inferiority” 
and, in turn, that “inferiority” creates discrimination. The 
doctrine postulates a circle, so that neither beginning nor end, 
neither cause nor effect, as such, is discernible. 

We are not to be misunderstood. We do not for a moment 
admit the validity of the Myrdal concept of an “average 
Negro,” nor do we admit the accuracy of the traits he assigns 
to this mythical entity. We shall examine these in detail 
shortly. But what we are pointing out is that not only does 
Myrdal promulgate such poppycock as an “average Negro” 
possessing reprehensible ethical traits, but he uses this straw 
man to account for, in large part, the very real suffering and 
deprivations and indignities actually inflicted upon the Negro! 
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Indeed, though Myrdal, in his obsession with the theory of 
multiple, equal, cumulative, and, in part, inexplicable and un¬ 
knowable causes, is at pains to deny greater influence to any 
single force as compared to any other, and explicitly denies the 
validity of ascribing anything like a basic quality to any one 
type of cause, he does select such a cause. And that cause is the 
Negro’s “inferiority”! Thus, he writes: 

“In attempting to understand the motivation of segregation 
and discrimination, one basic fact to be taken into account, is, 
of course, that many Negroes, particularly in the South, are 
poor, uneducated, and deficient in health, morals and manners, 
and thus not very agreeable as social companions.” (582.) 

So there we have it! The multiple-causation idealist has 
found his single “basic” reality causing segregation and dis¬ 
crimination—the “inferior” Negroes do not make “very agree¬ 
able social companions.” The ultimate difficulty, then, would 
appear to be nothing but the despicable snobbishness so char¬ 
acteristic of the “superior” rich—and their identification of the 
condition of poverty, created by their parasitism, with an in¬ 
ferior morality! 

Let us examine Myrdal’s remark that “even under scientific 
study” the Negro demonstrates the traits he enumerates. While 
the last volume of his study contains many, many thousands of 
words in the reference section, not one of these is devoted to 
any citation of scientific works to which Myrdal ascribes his 
characterization. The reason for this is very simple—none 
exists. Guy B. Johnson, whose work served as Myrdal’s source, 
explicity denies that he was offering “a composite scientific 
profile,” but asserts, rather, that his work was based upon a 
search of literary material and “personal judgment,” which 
hardly form adequate scientific criteria. 

Science refutes the descriptions offered by Myrdal. First, and 
basically, science, as represented, for example, in the writings 
of Boas, Benedict, Weltfish, Klineberg, Ashley-Montague, Du 
Bois, specifically repudiates Myrdal’s postulate of an “average 
Negro,” or an average or typical anyone else. Secondly, what 
scientific studies of Negroes have been made contradict the 
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announced findings of Myrdal. Pertinent here is the conclusion 
reached by Otto Klineberg, in a paper prepared for Myrdal on 
“Experimental Studies of Negro Personality”: “The differ¬ 
ences between Negro and white personality as reflected in tests 
and experiments seem not to be marked.” 81 

Let us turn to some of the details. The assertion that “the 
average Negro” has a “smaller cranial capacity” than the white 
man has no validity, not only because the concept of an aver¬ 
age Negro has no scientific meaning, but also because what 
studies have been made of relative cranial capacities of indi¬ 
vidual Negroes and whites lead to the conclusion that the 
assertion of any difference “is as yet an unproved assump¬ 
tion.” 82 The remark about a “bad odor” as being characteristic 
of the Negro is likewise without foundation. Implicit therein 
is the idea that the Negro exhibits a distinctive body odor 
offensive to white people, but this is contrary to the findings of 
science. 83 

What careful studies have been made of the relative “relia¬ 
bility” or “indolence” of the Negro, in the form, for example, 
of questionnaires submitted to employers of Negroes, have 
uniformly resulted in a majority of opinions contrary to those 
of the stereotype, and contrary to those repeated by Myrdal. 84 
It may be added that what little scientific study has been made 
of the relative “emotional” quality of Negroes as compared to 
whites has tended likewise to challenge the validity of the 
stereotype. 85 

Myrdal’s remark as to the “lower intelligence performance” 
of Negroes as compared to whites also represents crass distor¬ 
tion, even though it is later modified by inadequate reference 
to the effects of different environmental conditions. First, con¬ 
sider the fact that the median score of Negroes on intelligence 
tests is practically identical with (indeed, slightly higher) than 
that recorded for some white groups, as Portuguese, Italians, 
and Mexicans. 88 Second, may be noticed the fact that in several 
tests, where environmental conditions were approximately the 
same, the scores of Negroes matched, and at times surpassed, 
those made by whites. 87 Third, remember the fact that where 
environmental conditions for Negroes may be assumed to be 
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better than those for whites, the former scores have been higher 
than the latter. 88 Fourth, studies have demonstrated, as a rule, 
that improving environmental conditions improves scores ob¬ 
tained in tests. This has been true, of course, not only of 
Negroes but of all other peoples. Fifth, the intimate connection 
between such things as formal education, rapport, and motiva¬ 
tion, in all of which Negroes are, generally, at a disadvantage, 
and scores obtained on intelligence tests, is established without 
any question. 89 Sixth, the recent experiences of the army in its 
Special Training Program for functional illiterates, as a result 
of which tens of thousands of men (including many thousands 
of Negroes) learned certain basic skills and aptitudes, have 
presented a shattering blow to the ideas advanced by those who 
uncritically point to lower scores for Negroes in intelligence 
tests. For that program, which did not depend upon any 
momentary test, but involved about eight weeks of learning, 
and in which teachers were carefully selected, rapport was 
excellent, motivation was nurtured, expense was not con¬ 
sidered, and environmental conditions were good and uni¬ 
form, resulted in the Negroes doing slightly better than the 
whites. 90 

Of even more fundamental significance, however, than all 
of the preceding, is the question of the validity of the intel¬ 
ligence tests as scientific instruments of measurement. Kline- 
berg has demonstrated and insisted upon the importance of 
cultural and environmental factors in explaining and account¬ 
ing for differences in scores. Another has demonstrated, spe¬ 
cifically, the fact that the rural-urban distinction is important, 
that the intelligence tests were standardized using urban ex¬ 
amples, and that, therefore, the results obtained favor urban 
peoples. In addition, it was demonstrated that a test stand¬ 
ardized on rural folk resulted in lower scores for urban ex¬ 
aminees. 91 The importance of this for the Negro—so largely 
rural—is obvious. 

And, uniformly, the tests have resulted in lower scores for 
the poor and higher scores for the middle-class and the rich. 
An essential reason for this (in addition to the data presented 
above) is that the intelligence tests were standardized, using 
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white, urban, middle and upper class subjects. Using the tests, 
therefore, as measures of some absolute quality labeled “in¬ 
telligence” is not merely unfair (as those who point to cultural 
distinctions tend to say), but is absolutely invalid, absolutely 
unscientific. 

This, by the way, was the attitude adopted and expressed by 
pioneers in intelligence testing. The greatest of these, the 
French psychologist, Binet, explicitly denounced “some recent 
philosophers” who supported “the deplorable verdict that the 
intelligence of an individual is a fixed quantity . . . and he, 
himself, experimentally increased scores made on his tests by 
the same individuals by changing conditions affecting those 
individuals. 92 An early American authority recognized that 
the tests could have validity in terms of ascertaining native 
ability, only “when we compare individuals in a group who 
have had common experiences," and that " Tests are valid 
only within a group who have had identical or very similar op¬ 
portunities for gaining familiarity with the materials of the 
test, and who have not only the same opportunity to learn, but 
the same desire to learn .’’ 93 This is why a psychologist recently 
wrote, after surveying the literature on this question, "that 
these tests cannot be used for measuring the capacity of dif¬ 
ferent social levels within our own society . . . [and that] the 
mean difference in IQ found to exist between children of the 
lowest and highest status may be accounted for entirely in 
environmental terms.” 94 

A final point bearing on the validity of the results obtained 
from these tests may be mentioned. This is the fact that these 
results are expressed in terms of a quotient (I.Q.) in which 
the mental score age is divided by the chronological score age. 
But this mathematical process presupposes that the two scores 
possess a constant relationship. This basic presupposition “in 
point of fact does not exist,” as a leading psychologist has writ¬ 
ten very recently. 96 

Thus, we have a situation where mathematical figures de¬ 
rived from a non-existent relationship and based upon meas¬ 
uring instruments standardized upon particular sets of subjects 
are used to describe levels allegedly attained by differing sets 
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of subjects! And, to confound confusion, these levels are then 
put forth as marking innate intellectual capabilities of the in¬ 
dividuals concerned, which is contrary to the avowed intent of 
the inventors of the very instruments from which the levels 
were derived! 

So much for a comparison between what science actually 
holds and what Myrdal gives his readers to believe it holds, as 
regards alleged traits of a so-called “average Negro.” 

It is important to observe that this defamation of the Negro 
people follows naturally from Myrdal’s basic postulate of their 
condition representing a moral problem. He and his disciples 
think of the question as one of sin, as something in the blood 
and soul and heart of our people—Negro and white. 

What we have here is the assertion that oppression morally 
degrades the oppressed; that the policy of the exploiter in treat¬ 
ing his victims as inferiors is successful, in that by such treat¬ 
ment they do, in fact, become inferior. 

This has always been the claim of the ruling class. 98 To the 
French nobleman, to the Russian boyar, to the English nabob, 
the peasant or native—the masses—have been creatures to be 
scorned and despised. To the aristocratic Hamilton, “The peo¬ 
ple is a great Beast.” 

And we frequently find so-called liberal—let alone reaction¬ 
ary-intellectuals who agree with them. This deprecation is 
present, for example, in John Dewey who, in 1924, wrote that: 

“The situation then produces conditions which justify the be¬ 
lief in respective superiority and inferiority. For of course any 
people held in subjection and to a great disadvantage eco¬ 
nomically and politically is bound to show the consequences.” 97 

Yes, there will be consequences. The masses who are op¬ 
pressed will have higher sickness and death rates, their formal 
schooling will be retarded, the percentage of their people be¬ 
hind the bars of the rulers’ prisons will be relatively high—of 
course, all this is true. 

But this is oppression, it is not inferiority. The basic integrity 
of the masses will be untouched. Their aspirations for decency, 
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humanity, justice—for them and of them—will be present. 
Richard Wright may believe, as he writes, that “one could say 
of Negro life” as Vachel Lindsay has said in his Leaden- 
Eyed: 

It is not that they starve, but they starve so dreamlessly . .. 

It is not that they die, but they die like sheep. 98 

But he is wrong. All history shows he is wrong—all life 
shows he is wrong. All history, all life is composed of the 
dreams and struggles of the very people who, Wright says, 
“starve so dreamlessly and die like sheep.” Hear the songs, 
read the poetry, listen to the folktales, study the migrations of 
the Negro and say he is without dreams! Examine the history 
of Cato of Stono, Gabriel of Richmond, Vesey of Charleston, 
Turner of Southampton, Harriet Tubman and Frederick 
Douglass and say he dies like sheep! What nonsense is this! 
What slander! 

Note how demeaning the masses makes one’s withdrawal 
from them so easy, logical, and proper. If they are indeed 
apathetic and unappreciative and stupid and unreliable and 
immoral, who can blame the sensitive soul for leaving their 
midst? If Negroes really suffer, as Richard Wright says, from 
a “strange absence of real kindness,” if they are “unstable . . . 
lacking in genuine passion . . . void of great hopes . . . timid 
. . . bare [of] traditions . . . hollow [in] memories . . . lacking 
... in those intangible sentiments that bind man to man” and 

filled with “negative confusions_flights ... fears ... frenzy” 

should one unduly blame him who dissociates himself from 
those confusions and flights and fears?" 

The oppressors, the exploiters, are the morally inferior, the 
decadent. Their brains have been warped by devotion to the 
past and the dying, and their hands of humanity have been 
transformed into knotted fists of hate and fear because they 
have been clutching the knout in one and the moneybag in the 
other for lo! these many years! It is such an environment 
that produces a Joseph Goebbels or a William Randolph 
Hearst. 
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Listen to Eugene Grace, President of Bethlehem Steel: 
“Patriotism is a beautiful sentiment, but it must not be allowed 
to interfere with our duties to our stockholders.” 

And Pierre du Pont: “We cannot assent to allowing our own 
patriotism to interfere with our duties as trustees for our stock¬ 
holders.” 

And Alfred Sloan, of General Motors, commenting upon his 
corporation’s dealings with Nazi Germany: “An international 
business . . . should conduct its business in strictly business 
terms . .. without regard to political beliefs.” 

And Charles E. Bedaux, multimillionaire, efficiency expert 
par excellence, speaking to other business men: 

“A man loves his country. He makes laws for the glory of 
his flag. He traces the outline of a national ideal he would like 
to live up to, but his stomach, his needs for trade are essentially 
international. He is a patriot, and a sincere one, but when his 
money is concerned, he blissfully commits treason.” 

This is the man who killed himself during the late war 
when FBI agents finally set out to arrest him for pro-fascist 
activities. 

And George H. Earle, former Governor of Pennsylvania 
and recent United States Minister to Austria and Bulgaria, 
two days before the first meeting of the United Nations’ Se¬ 
curity Council, “recommended using the atomic bomb against 
Russia” as his contribution to a cordial atmosphere for that 
gathering. 100 

Let us recall the beautiful passage in Lincoln Steffens’ Auto¬ 
biography where he tells us that while he and his friends were 
observing the Soviets in action, early in the Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion, they were contacted by English agents of counter-revolu¬ 
tion, led by the writer, Hugh Walpole. These gentry assumed 
that Steffens would “function naturally against the revolution” 
and side with the “crew of instinctive imperialists.” But Stef¬ 
fens concludes, “I went back to the . , . Soviets. Watching 
that mass meeting of delegates was like seeing the historical 
development of human government out of chaos. One could 
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see that there was good will in man, plenty of it, and that, left 
to itself, its ideals and purposes were noble. Contempt for man, 
pessimism, melted away.” 101 

For a song of the people, the Leaden-Eyed will not do. 
Rather we sing with the German anti-fascist, Berthold Brecht: 

You, on whom the blows are jailing 
Hear your wounded brothers calling 
Weakness gives us strength to lend you 
Comrade, come, we shall avenge you 
Everything or nothing. All of us or none . 102 
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v. Conclusion 


In summary, we find Myrdal’s philosophy to be superficial 
and erroneous, his historiography demonstrably false, his 
ethics vicious and, therefore, his analysis weak, mystical, and 
dangerous. 

And we affirm two things: (i) the Negro question is basi¬ 
cally a material one, not a moral one. The oppression and 
super-exploitation of the American Negro—and the preju¬ 
dice based thereon—exist and are maintained because they 
were and are profitable and useful to America’s propertied 
interests; and (2) there is no American dilemma for believers 
in, and fighters for, democracy and full rights for all people. 

We do have a situation involving choice, but the alternatives 
are not equally unsatisfactory. The choice lies between the at¬ 
tempted preservation of our existing exploiting system, which 
nurtures the oppression of minority peoples, or the introduc¬ 
tion of fundamental and vital changes now, and the conse¬ 
quent hastening of the transformation of our society into a 
pattern of socialism. 

The choice lies between, on the one hand, bolstering the 
status quo, whether by blood or iron, or the perversion, dis¬ 
tortion, and watering down of the people’s demands, and, 
on the other hand, assisting in the organized struggle of the 
labor movement, the farmers, segments of the harassed 
middle-class, and the vast majority of the Negro people for 
the acquisition by the latter of complete and absolute social, 
political, and economic equality. 

Specifically, there must be developed a people’s mass move¬ 
ment for the immediate outlawry of Jim-Crowism and all 
other manifestations of bigotry. It is necessary that there be 
enacted a potent national Fair Employment Practice law, and 
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that this law be enforced. It is necessary that barriers to the 
full exercise of the right of suffrage be removed, and that all 
people, regardless of color, creed, or national origin, possess 
the right to be elected or appointed to any office or position 
in the country. Inequalities in education, and in the use of any 
and all facilities and institutions, must be abolished. The strug¬ 
gle against the ghetto and restrictive covenants must be intensi¬ 
fied. A serious and uncompromising campaign must be un¬ 
dertaken to force the use of all the resources of the national 
government to guarantee the Negro people against violence 
and to insure them full judicial rights. Every vestige of peon¬ 
age must be thoroughly exposed and extirpated by the con¬ 
certed effort of all law enforcement agencies in the country 
and, particularly, by the Federal Department of Justice. 

These reforms are on today’s order of business. They can 
be accomplished and they must be accomplished if the forces 
of reaction are to be met and overcome. 

The oppression of the American Negro has served as a 
stumbling block to the forces of progress and freedom for the 
entire nation throughout its history. It must no longer be 
tolerated or permitted. In fighting it we fight not only for the 
Negro, but for all Americans. And in the fires of this struggle 
will be forged a comradeship and a unity whose drive towards 
a peaceful, fruitful, and creative life for humanity will be 
irresistible. 
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